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FOREWORD 



The cooperation of the Provost of the University, 
Dr. Richard Schlatter, and the Chairman of the College 
Department of History, Dr. Richard McCormick, made it 
possible for me to invite History Professor Warren Susman 
to spend the spring semester of 1967-68 studying the 
educational program of Rutgers College. 

Professor Susman 's resulting report, "The 
Reconstruction of an American College," is a highly 
personal document. It will antagonize many persons. 1 
know of no one who would subscribe to all of its recom- 
mendations. Some will be offended by its style alone. 

For these reas >ns and, far more importantly, because of 
what it says, it is a most valuable statement. It delves 
deeply into many central conc'' rns of contemporary higher 
education particularly as they relate to this College. 
£y 0 j*yone who reflects upon this report will have profited 
from a significant educational experience. 

But that is not the reason why this report 
was prepared. The purpose of the study was to involve 
faculty and students of the College in an intensive inquiry 
into our instructional progreM. That we find to be good 
in the College we should retain. Other habits should be 
discarded. Innovations that contribute to our goals 
should be adopted. 

I hope Professor Susman 's report will stimulate 
an intensive inquiry — a college conversation about the 
role of Rutgers College in the scheme of things. I am 
less interested in the procedures upon which we come to 
agree than in the debate that leads us to agreement. The 
process is more important than the product. 



Arnold B. Grobman 
Dean 

Rutgers College 
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Dean Arnold B. Grobman 
Rutgers College 
Ml 1 ledol er Hal 1 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Dear Dean Grobman: 

I have always wanted to write an epistolary 
preface and here is my opportunity. 

Last Spring I was invited to address a con- 
vocation and to report to the assembled students some- 
thing of what I was now thinking about the nature of the 
curriculum after almost a semester of investigation. 

There were special auspices that day; the heavens 
thundered and threatened a downpour at any moment; 
students sat ill at ease, somehow too well dressed for 
students and too many obviously constituting a captive 
audience; there were mumblings of strange conflicts 
because of sharp disputes that had broken out earlier 
in Student Council and the Student Body President 
offered a strong and most effective speech not calcu- 
lated to win friends; and even Willy the Silent, strange 
and ambiguous figure he has always appeared to me, 
seemed finally ready to speak. It was an eerie occasion. 
Besides, it was the First of May I 

Now such an event under such auspices seemed 
to demand of me a certain kind of speech. I thought 
immediately of chains and of casting them off. The 
theme of revolution had taken on special significance 
that Spring on college campuses around the world. For 
just a moment (there was a flash of lightning) I found 
myself on the verge of calling for the students to arise 
and take Old Queens. 

But there are moments when the most revolution- 
ary thing seems to be construction rather than destruction, 
when the most radical approach seems to be rebuilding 
amid the rubble. It was then that I knew that this 
report could not be the careful, scientific analysis with 
the neat prescriptions for a series of minor reforms I 
had planned to write. At that moment I knew that I 
would call this report The Reconstruction of an American 
Col lege , a personal report to the college on the 
enormous possibilities for achievement here. 
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So the report that follows is not quite the 
document that you hoped for nor that I had expected to 
write when I undertook to make some recommendations for 
curricular revision. For one thing, I found myself de- 
vising not simply a series of very specific recommenda- 
tions, but a full program of reform in which the 
individual parts could be treated separately but were 
related to one another by an overall view of the educa- 
tional process. That process itself came more and more 
to fascinate mej in the course of my work, I found my- 
self developing a position very different from the one 
I held at the outset. 

I have made little effort to document what 
follows; there are few statistics and fewer learned 
quotations. The report is intensely personal j it 
represents one man's vision, a personal vision although 
it has borrowed heavily from many sources and is based 
on considerable systematic study. When you were able to 
provide funds for the History Department to release me 
from undergraduate teaching obligations for the Spring 
Semester, I undertook to read extensively in the avail- 
able literature of higher education -- and it is vast. 

It will be obvious to anyone who examines this report 
how much it owes to the major collection of studies 
edited by Nevitt Sanford The American Col lege and the 
thoughtful collection of essays edited by R. D. 

Archambault Philosophical Anal ysi s and Education . My 
total bibliography, were I to provide one, would include 
over 750 titles. I examined seriously every major college 
and university report on curriculum from the crucial 
Muscatine Report Education at Berkeley to the probing 
Swarthmore Cri tique of a Col lege — North and South, 

East and West, and yes, even abroad, for I was much 
influenced in my thinking by the reports on developments 
in England, especially at Sussex. 

I visited four college campuses for extended 
stays and corresponded with officials and teachers at a 
dozen more. I held most fruitful discussions with over 
1,000 undergraduates on this campus and came to admire 
them more than everj I talked informally with more than 
150 of my colleagues on the faculty and discovered some 
of them were extraordinarily bright about such matters. 

I was able to receive some help from close to 50 more 
recent graduates (although perhaps unfortunately most 
often from those who had gone on to graduate or pro- 
fessional schools). The enthusiasm and interest of every- 
one was encouraging and the cooperation outstanding. 

I am grateful to Miss Anna Benjamin who made 
me welcome at the lively meetings of the Douglass Council 
during its curricular discussions and to Dick Forman who 
allowed me to participate in the excellent meetings of 
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his active Educational Methods and Policy Committee last 
year. Reg Bishop knows more about how the college operates 
than anyone else around herej without his outstanding co- 
operation (and that of everyone in the Office of the Dean 
of the College) there simply could be no report. Howard 
Crosby was more than generous with his time and interest 
and everyone on his staff made a genuine contribution to 
my work. Bill Kolodinsky helped make the fact and figures 
available from the remarkable admissions operation meaning- 
ful to me. One of the strengths of our college is 
obviously the high quality of its administrative personnel. 

Mere are special debts I owe to my colleagues 
Donald Weinstein and Herbert Rowenj because they are good 
friends they were severe critics and the latter's extra- 
ordinary work on the manuscript was far above the call 
even of friendship. Naturally, I am especially grateful 
to all my departmental colleagues who were kind enough to 
agree to releasing me from teaching obligations for the 
semester. I belong to a great department j it is one that 
sets many of the ideals I try in this report to extend to 
the college as a whole, for it has been a constant source 
of intellectual excitement and renewal to talk continually 
with my own very able fellow historians about all matters 
and especially about issues of educational policy. It is 
a department that knows precisely what the great con- 
versation is. 

And there are, of course, special thanks for you. 
Dean Grobman, who provided me with this challenge. I was 
frankly surprised when you asked me to undertake this 
assignment; I fear that you will be disappointed with the 
results. I should have liked to have redeemed your con- 
fidence in me. I apologize for the report's lack of 
"science;" for its often too intensely personal quality 
of the rhetoric. But what I do provide ought at least to 
start some thought and some debate and I know how anxious 
you are for that to happen in the college. 

In this debate I ask no favor. I have, because 
of my tone and method, opened the report to precisely 
the most rigorous kinds of criticism. I ask only two 
things; may no one tell me ’hat the proposals contain too 
much that is not practical. Since the day I arrived on this 
campus some nine years ago every last suggestion I have 
ever made has been labelled "not practical" (generally 
before there could be any thought about the substance of 
the matter); yet time after time I have seen these or 
similar proposals put into effective operation on other 
campuses across the country. No one knows what practical 
is until the attempt is made to put it into practice. I 
have sufficient faith that our administrators are able 
enough to render the "impractical" practical. Second, let 
no one tell me that most of these plans are based on a 
much too optimistic view of both students and faculty. I, 
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for one am convinced that people can become what we hope 
of them. 

With this final request, I respectfully submit 
this series of recommendations for the reconstruction of 
Rutgers College with the earnest wish that it will some 
day truly know the greatness of which the College is 
capable. 



Sincerely yours, 







Warren I. Susman 
Professor 

Department of History 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE COLLEGE 



^ This report is dedicated to the ideal of constant 
reappraisal and renewal. Any college is a living thing 
that, as it grows older, ought to discover the secret of 
sel f-renewal . The curriculum for sucii a college must not 
be a set of rules and regulations but a series of 
principles productive of institutions and programs that 
grc.j and adapt to changing needs: a living curriculum. 

The University has taken two steps which make necessary a 
reexamination of our foundations, the federated college 
plan and the "new” college we have legally become with 
the rebirth of Rutgers College. But the changing 
situation in the world around us as well as our own internal 
Changes ought .o force us to reassess what we are doing and 
how we are doing it. We are certainly not the same 
college we v/ere a quarter of a century ago when our 
current curriculum was fundamentally imposed. 



iqcQ 4.U in size itself is noteworthy. In 

olft 358 Bachelor of Arts degrees; in 

19oB, 1 , 082 . But even more significant is the change in 
qua ity of the student body. By I96O the College felt it 

facial mathematics and English (in 
r 1 . ? Freshman class required remedial work in 

English, for example). Between 1959 and 1962 Rutgers 
became one of the most selective of public institutions; 
Its admissions record rated it among the first 12 publicly 
controlled colleges or universities behind only such 
institutions as Brooklyn College, CCNY, The University of 
California, and the University of Michigan. And we have 
becOTe even more selective since then. In 1959 the median 

^ u Freshmen was 23/100; the mean 

score was 513 and mean mathematics SAT 576. 

By 1968 the median rank in class had risen to I3/IOO; 
the mean VSAT to 558 ; the mean MSAT to 6O8. 
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if the quality of the entering class as a whole 
has improved noticeabl y, there are even more striking 
changes within the class. In the class of I959 only 
lOP/S of the students ranked in the 6OO-8OO range on the 
verbal SAT scores; in the class of I969 27 % were in this 
category. In I959 66% of the class could be found in the 
range below 50O; in I969 only 22 %. 

3 re equally revealing. The rate of 
significantly decreased in spite of 
standards in the College: it was necessary to drop 

almost 16 % of the Freshman class of 1964 for academic 
reasons yet less than 7% of the class of I970 suffered 
that fate. Almost 76% of the class of I967 remained to 
graduate.^ There is additional evidence in the grade 
distribution within the college, in post-graduate awards, 
in the admission of graduates to professional and graduate 



The mathematics 
attrition has 
heightened academic 
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exceeded stud.^nts admitted have far 

(although „a require oniVthreeh UsJ y«r°! ?resS’'“ 
class presented an average of 1.C , " 

yea'?: fn"?::'?:'"' ^'udents c^e :? h T" 

more and Z ^ another and 

years Dreoarai-^''®'’-®"^ ^.'^® Setting students with 4 

specific ?eauirem Z language. While we have no 

incrall? ^Suirement of years of scientific study it is 

-years of hi:h'"s':h'o:? 

a New Jers^^'iliH:?® body re„,ains largely homogeneou 

?rorour:?^r«? ! I'T ‘b^n m con,? 

States and fn these largely from neighboring 

commiters^a^d^n^’"" b^bgrounds)- there are fewlr 

5 residents. While approximatelv 

"uSe^JsT-"^ well ove? h?,?™? Hr " 

:o^Tc":n^--o/::v:n7?:d’' -- --- - 

?nL'res^'' ^^som ^^j'°^'^’^-arors?u^ 

program has been rationalized bv a 

- %c:d'u7e's‘^ °l Z\r andl'fe ^Uar. 

^ P ceaures. A well-ordered bureaucracy has nmuin 

^I^hi^MnHP’Iimrr; '"h fundamental 

n?:?: ?h, • "eeds in terms of the new student 

r ‘“bay is not the ^outh of\!::';r" 

I _Z ® and indeed. 
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awarenes? than ^°Pblstication and 
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3s a new fact* No previous generation has been s self” 
aware^ so concerned about its own identity. With its 
searching and striving, its strong sense of personal and 
moral urgency, its demand for involvement, its shifting 
patterns of interest, this is a new youth and not the 
same student body for whom the college designed its 
general education program and wrote its regulations. 

Any discussion of "youth" or of the "student" 
is of course in a sense an abstract discussion with little 
live individual detail. We learned long ago that there 
were many different kinds of students, just as we learned 
over the centuries that there were many kinds of knowledge 
and even more uses to which such knowledge might be put. 

The liberal arts college is thus always many things to 
many people. There has always been at all such colleges 
a rather large group who come for four years of fun and 
games, free of the responsibilities of the adult world 
and yet at the same time largely free of familial 
restraints. They generally care but little about the 
nature of the curriculum except when they feel its 
demands interfere with their pleasure, and often they are 
even less concerned with the larger moral and political 
interests of a wider world than the campus. Evidence does 
suggest, however, that even such students are changed in 
important ways by their four-year stay, almost in spite 
of themselves. Few are willing to argue for their 
elimination from the college community so long as they main- 
tain a certain academic standard and many see them making 
a contribution to the life of the campus. 

There are those whose primary interest is 
professional: they seek training that will enable them to 

enter law and medical school or graduate school in the field 
of their special interest. They come willing to do hard 
work and to practice at least some of the self-denial 
rigorous programs of training often demand. Many are 
attracted to Rutgers because of its success in placing such 
students in the better professional and graduate schools. 

Their numbers, in fact, absolutely and relatively, are 
increasing. In 1959 roughly k9/o eimed for such post -gr^^^uate 
work; by the class of 1969 that figure had climbed to 60' . 

This group constitutes our major clientele and the group 
that the college can now make substantial claims to serve 
well in providing necessary training. Almost 1/3 oi our 
student body seeks admission to a professional school upon 
graduation; almost 1/4 to graduate schools. For both 
groups the rate of admission is very high. In the case of 
history, if I may be allowed to speak of the experience of 
my own department, there are few years when our senior 
majors are not sought out by outstanding graduate schools; 
many of our students find themselves deciding between 
several handsome fellowship offers. The experience in history 
is certainly not unique in the College. 
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Other students come less with a desire to beome 
professional than to learn how they might best be able to 
play a significant role in American life in business, 
industry, and government. They seek the understanding and 
the necessary skills to help maintain and improve the 
"system." Thus they learn how to assume a vital social role 
and in doing so achieve a degree of personal success and 
status . 



There is at least one other large category of 
student; the young men who come for what amounts to four 
years of searching in a conscious effort to define them- 
selves and their relationship to the world. Not immediately 
oriented toward a profession or even a career, they strive 
for a definition of the meaning of their experience, a 
purpose for freedeom that goes beyond the pleasures of four 
frnm home. 



x/ears awav 



If there are clearly diverse elements among the 
student body, each with its own legitimate demands to make 
of the college, there are equally great differences among 
the faculty. With the great increase in numbers and 
ability of faculty in the last decade especially has come 
an even more dramatically sharpened sense of the variety 
of our interests, our views as to our nature and function 

in the col lege. 



There are some members of the faculty who 
consider their primary function passing on to others the 
great traditions of humane learning; some consider it 
their function to help make their students, "wise,' 
others to make them "informed." But all these consider 
their fundamental task as lying not so much in the area 
of training as in the realm of enrichtnent of 1 1 fe through 
learning. Others care less for learning in itself but 
rather seek to use the classroom to help students solve 
their problems, arguing that teaching is a ^ 

theraphy. A variant of this position holds that teachers 
should "stimulate" their students to ' think, ^ to find 
themselves," or to"commit themselves" to social or 
political service. There are members of the faculty who 
believe their primary responsibility is training young men 
to take an active and intelligent role in managing the 
world. More and more members of the faculty, especially 
since the graduate program of the University has expanded, 
see their role largely in terms of creating tOTorrow s 
professionals. College programs for undergra uates 
(with "seminars," independent study, senior theses) 
frequently reflect a desire to make col lege students into 
fledgling graduate students and an undergraduate education 
as simply preparation for graduate work. Finally, there 
are those members of the faculty who would insist that fcheir 
main function is to provide undergraduates with models of 
excellence as men of learning, creative researcners and 
writers. There exist, therefore, different kinds of 
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teachers as well as students in Rutgers College, Any college 
should pride itself on this variety and must make it 
educationally useful. 

This problem of variety in the college is related 
to the larger question of the nature of knowledge itself, 
its kinds and its uses. The ancient Greek thinkers pro- 
posed that one kind of knowledge might make men good while 
at the same time they saw that a very different kind of 
knowledge might make men good citizens. As if this 
paradox were not troublesome enough, thinkers by the 
Seventeenth Century were ready to argue that significant 
knowledge is power over the world around us. By the 
Nineteenth Century still another kind of knowledge was 
extolled: knowledge that enabled man to achieve mastery 
over himself. Colleges and universities have, at their 
best, insisted that all such functions, all such kinds of 
knowledge and inquiry, are legitimate. The .ariety of 
roles, the variety of functions have enriched our college 
experiences. We have refused to settle on one definition, 
one function, one kind of product. 

Somewhere behind it all has been the view 
that we must all respect everyone's right to learn and 
to teach individually, that differences are of fundamental 
value in this grand conversation we call education. No 
particular method of instruction is ruled out of order, 
no particular vision of knowledge or its function in the 
world insisted upon, no one specific model of student 
or teacher demanded. Variety is cherished} what is 
common in the college is not a set of courses, a sequence 
of work, a group of requirements, but the conversation 
and its quality, the interplay and its effectiveness. We 
demand no particular finished product} we define no final 
end. What we stress rather in this search for renewal is 
the importance of the process itself. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE COLLEGE 



Every report on higher education has to talk 
about "the crisis." This report proposes to deal with 
our crisis: "the crisis" as seen in our own back yard. 

The recommendations that follow are suggested as solutions 
of central problems in our local context, even when they 
run parallel to developments on other campuses. Even when 
the recommendations themselves resemble policies adopted 
elsewhere they have in all cases had to be modified to meet 
our special needs. 

First, there is the question of college identifi- 
cation and student self-image. One of the advantages of 
our new definition as Rutgers College within the new 
federated college plan is that we must face up to what 
we, as Rutgers College, are. That challenge is all the 
greater because many of our students (and some members of 
the faculty too) regard Rutgers College, in spite of all 
evidence to the contrary, as second rate. They come with 
little sense of identification with the college, little 
desire to be a part of it, little belief that they have a 
chance here to share in greatness. In too many instances 
the young men admitted here would have rather attended 
another school. There is no tradition in New Jersey such 
as is found in the middle west, for example, where students 
grow up with a single educational dream, to go to the State 
University. Here the dream is to leave the state, at least 
for higher education, and selection for admissions at Rutgers 
does not bring with it, for many, a sense of pride and 
achievement. 

In large part these attitudes are sustained 
because the college itself does little to create any full 
sense of what Rutgers College really is. There is no 
college really; there is instead a collection of departments 
each going its own way. The first two years of so-called 
general education do not create a vision of an educational 
process but remain simply a series of unrelated, large, 
introductory, required courses. Freshmen, especially, find 
themselves taking prescribed programs. Students participate 
little in making any important educational choices and there- 
fore get little genuine sense of what he or the college is 
about. Nor does the faculty. Only once in the past several 
decades has there been any wide-scale college discussion of 
the nature and purpose of education on this campus and at 
the end almost all of the Self-Study Committee's recommenda- 
tions were rejected. The faculty does little to help define 
Rutgers College as anything distinct and special. The 
college lacks any sense of its own style. It has no programs 
that distinguish it from hundreds of similar institutions. 

It has first-rate scholars, outstanding departments, and 
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excellent courses but nothing to define Rutgers College as 
a whole as first-rate, outstanding, or excellent. Even 
courses currently considered essential for general education 
are left completely in the hands of individual departments 
(sometimes even individual members of departments); no 
general college discussion takes place about them or their 
educational function. We have become divided into a series 
of departments. 

It is a central belief on which much of this report 
is based that departments should remain strong and vigorous 
and become even more useful to our educational program. I 
would resist any effort to undercut their strength, which is 
after all one of our great assets. But I hold we need to 
become more than a series of departments, that students and 
faculty alike must participate in an effort to define our 
college, to give it a style of its own, to make a Rutgers 
College education a different and special experience. 

It is precisely this failure to hs 'e a view of the 
meaning of the college itself that lies behind many of the 
other significant difficulties we face in trying to maintain 
a living curriculum. First, the faculty have increasingly 
failed to involve themselves in the life of the college; 
faculty meetings until recently have been generally routine 
and ill-attended and the faculty, concerned with scholarly 
excellence and the improvement of graduate and pre- 
graduate education, has been willing to allow administrative 
officials to undertake more and more of the general work of 
the col lege. 

Two things must be said here bluntly and definitely: 
The faculty has been willing to establish a set of require- 
ments and sometimes to debate modifications of them, but 
rarely has it been willing to raise over-all issues of 
educational philosophy. It has generally been willing to 
accept suggestions from the administration or from college 
committees on new courses and new procedures with little 
debate and little concern over fundamental s^ But I'^ttle 
by little the faculty has allowed rules and regulations to 
become rigid and fixed; formalism has replaced a living 
curriculum and a vital college. More and more students^qet 
the impression that the forms have become more important 
than the substance of the learning process itself. This 
rigidity must be eliminated; the system must be made more 
flexible, the opportunities for individual learning more 
respected. We cannot blame the growing rigidity on the admini- 
stration. The faculty has surrendered its prerogatives; it 
has not kept up its end of the conversation about education. 

Secondly, if this is true in the area considered 
strictly "academic,” it is even more the case in the wide area 
of total college environment. We now know that effective 
liberal education depends not only on classroom work and 




and student-teacher relationships but also on the total campus 
environment. Yet it is generally true that the faculty has 
had only the most limited interest here; it has allowed dormi- 
tory policy, for example, to be determined in administrative 
realms; it has paid little attention to admissions policy 
which is crucial in determining the nature of the student body. 
Has the faculty even discussed the kind of student body it 
wants on campus? Is it satisfied with current policies and 
standards? Does it even know what they are? Matters for 
social and academic discipline have been exclusively the 
concern of administrators and college committees without any 
significant review by the full faculty. Yet frequently there 
are issues of policy involved that are of consequence for^the 
total environment and ought to be reviewed from time to time. 

Do the faculty mean to allow such matters to go by default? 

Can we have a college where so many fundamental decisions 
on policy and program are delegated to deans , administrators, 
and committees, however able, and rarely studied by the 
college faculty? Rigidity and formalism are in part the 
consequence of the lack of faculty involvement with campus 
life and a willingness to let the system go bureaucratic. 

These problems are part of the heritage Rutgers 
College carried with it when it was newly constituted. If 
this act provides us with an opportunity for developing a 
new sense of college identity, the plan has difficulties that 
may prove troublesome. Nothing is more obvious than the 
threat offered to functioning as a unified college community 
when some members of that group, faculty a"d students, are not 
subject to the over-all curricular control exercised over the 
rest of the college. The inclusion in Rutgers College of ^ 
students and faculty from Engineering and from Agriculture 
and Environmental Science thus provides an additional problem 
in our search for identity. The federated college plan 
presents other confusions. Livingston College, for example, 
is also designated as a multi-purpose college. How will we 
be different, other than in being a men' s col lege? What will 
be our unique contribution to the University? It is vital 
that we begin to answer these questions. 

There is much talk about student apathy; much of 
what I have already suggested indicates some of the reasons 
for such apathy. For students to be actively engaged they 
must have a special stake. But rigidity and formalism make 
genuine interest and involvement difficult. We often say that 
a liberal education is designed to make our students free men, 
but our main tools thus far have been a series of require- 
ments and regulations. We really believe that students can 
be forced to be free. The student submits himself to the 
process, makes what limited choices he is allowed to, and 
passes on. Why should he be anything but apathetic? 

As in almost all other American institutions of 
higher learning, lack of faculty involvement, coupled with 
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enormous growth, has led to a concern for bookkeeping rather 
than for educating. We certify that someone has been through 
the mill that he has maintained a fairly consistent temp 
fare thr^urhout, but we can say little about the final product. 

We encourage students lu compete but never quite 

the competition is all about (what is , 

Dean’s List that appears in almost every American “''eg®-)- 
What are they competing for? Students are not 
men of Rutgers College who have done or 

contributes to their own development or the life of the . g 

or the wider society. We look for ways to turn possible 

individual achievement into statistical form: the 

admitted to professional schools or graduate 

rank in class, etc. I do not object to student numbers as 

such, although students complain that this reveals increasing 

impersonality oil campus. I object more strenuously than they 

do. however, about the ease with which they ®®^ 

accept identification by cumulative average. What is y 

■cun4’?" they ask each other. "What is your ’®®"'®'?" “ 

them when they come for a special favor. Rarely «® 

them what they know and what they f ®,®"‘‘ ‘ J°tical 

we all, students and faculty, settle for the easier statistical 

method of identification. 

I do not mean to suggest that I believe we can or 
should eliminate all of this but I think we must face ®P ^® 
honestly than we have to the dangers of a bookkeeping ®PP^°®^> 
to the concern for product over process. The ^ 

often, "How many credits do you have?" rather ,^^ 5 ® 

you learned?" We want to know how many hours a course 
rather than a statement of its value for our students. Our 
ve^y language gives us away. In the United States a student 
-takes" a course or a program? in England a 

tn the university to "do" mathematics or to "read' the classics. 
Tf ^conllnu: insist that our students "take" a par^cu ar 

program, if we insist that he must total up a ^•'^^in "^J^ber 
of Lurs and credits "taken" at a certain grade level, i f 

we further allow a student to believe that he 
educated if he does as he has been t(Dld, we have in fact 
ini.isted cn apathy from start to finish. 

Emerson, criticizing the educational system of his 
day, said, "We are sent to a feudal school to learn democracy. 
Hirwords still apply. The Emersonian vision would have us 
know that the nature of the institution in which teach and 
in which our students learn constitutes a vital part of 
nrocess of education itself. Thus our rules and regulations, 
our requirements, our attitudes toward grades, averages, credits, 
hours, our attitudes toward student life in all its aspects 
becomes a part of the educational pattern. If we believe in 
liberal education we must provide the kind of environment 
which best exemplifies what we mean by "liberal. number 

of courses, no special kinds of courses alone will suffice. 

We must end the unhappy vision shared by both faculty and 
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students that a few new courses or a few adjustments in se- 
quences of courses or course requirements will somehow make 
it all different. 

The crisis in the college is simply defined: we 
have preached education designed for a set of noble ends and 
failed to provide an environment which is itself a model of 
those ends in action. Our means have too often clashed 
sharply with our stated ends. The time has come to see 
whether we mean what we say. There ore those who belisve 
that liberal education or general education are doomed. 

Professor Richard McCormick in his history of the University 
points out that the growth of specialization, the increased 
orientation toward graduate study, the proliferation of 
courses, the narrowing areas of competency after 1956, "ob- 
viously imperiled" that "traditional ideal of the unity of 
the liberal arts college." Yet he found that that ideal was 
"still cherished." It is cherished still today on this 
campus but there is considerable pessimism about the possibility 
of its achievement. It is that challenge that this report 
accepts. 



To face the real crisis of the liberal arts college 
means to increase faculty and student involvement in the total 
life of the college. Neither alone can succeed. The answer 
must be "college powe • " This report recommends a series of 
steps, all of which n together would call for more 
participation than a.i, icnbers of the faculty or any members 
of the student body mignt be willing to undertake. Yet what 
I suggest is in a sense a minimum. The college must become 
a college once again rather than a collection of departments, 
no matter how excellent. With this goal we can preserve the 
ideal of the unity of a liberal arts college through a new 
and total view of what Rutgers College is, defining a new 
college style that is our own, providing a vision of a process 
and a set of institutions and programs that can contribute to 
the development of the liberal arts ideal. If we look beyond 
more courses and think about new ways to define our educational 
experience at Rutgers College, we may have not only renewed 
our college but renewed the ancient ideal of the liberal arts 
as well -- and done so without denying the fundamental value 
of specialization. For the issue has never been specializa- 
tion versus generalization: it is rather how the two can 
relate. 

Some of you know Marianne Moore's lovely little 

poem: 



I attended school and I liked the place -- 
grass and little locust- leaf shadows like lace. 

Writing was discussed. They said, "We create 
values in the process of living, daren't await 



their historical progress." Be abstract 

and you will wish you'd been specific} it's a fact. 

What was I studying? Values in use, 

"judged on their own ground." Am I still abstruse? 

Walking along, a student said offhand, 

" 'Relevant' and 'plausible' were words I understand. 

A pleasing statement, anonymous friend. 

Certainly the means must not defeat the end. 

I propose that a Rutgers College education attempt to 
'breate values in the process of living," that we concern our- 
selves with "values in use" and never allow the means to 
defeat the end. 

And as for me, I promise that most of what follows 
will be more specific and less abstract! 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FOUR SCHOOLS 

My call for reconstructing our college does not 
mean many major structural changes. I repeat my conviction 
that any effort to weaken the role of strong and vital 
departments would simply weaken the whole of the college. 
There is, furthermore, nothing inherently contradictory in 
retaining academic specialization while at the same time 
working for the enrichment of the liberal functions of the 
college. Specialization can, in fact, aid general education 
by providing ways of seeing and dealing with experience 
that are not available to "generalists." Obviously, we 
want the very best specialization we can get and this can 
only be achieved by the fullest cooperation with our 
graduate school enterprise. In another section of this 
report, I defend the idea of the "major" as part of a 
college education, although I am aware that many students 
and some faculty call this idea itself into question. But 
at the same time that I defend the status quo in depart- 
mental structure, I do so with qualifications. To main- 
tain their significant position in the college the depart- 
ments must themselves become more responsible for more 
general education as well as their specialities and pre- 
professional training. They must be more responsible for 
their student majors, not only as fledgling members of 
their disciplines but as young men being educated in the 
college. 



My proposal in this section of the report is at 
least initially directed toward the solution of problems 
students face during their first two years and most 
especially during their first year on campus. First, I 
am convinced that it is no longer possible to regard year 
designation as a significant way for students to identify 
themselves or for colleges to deal with them. While there 
are perhaps certain common experiences which do tend to 
unite freshmen or seniors as separate "classes," when the 
size of a class becomes as large as 1760 the value of 
those common experiences for uniting students or making 
that experience meaningful becomes reduced. For the 
colle: to deal with that size group as a whole means that 

the srcident's campus career begins in an atmosphere of 
massive impersonality. 

Second, the faculty has defined curriculum too 
narrowly and has failed to see that the education of a 
student depends upon the whole environment in which 
learning takes place. We must address ourselves to the 
dormitory situation, for example, and its role in the 
process of education. We cannot continue to assume that 
functions like advising and orientation are to be done 
through agencies other than faculty during normal pro- 
cesses of campus life. There has been during the past 



decades perhaps too much talk about unifying the experience 
of students through common courses or common examinations 
and not enough discussion of the unification of student 
experience through an effort to relate all kinds of 
3 ctiviti 6 S that do and should occur on a catnpus* 

Finally, what initial impact does the college 
make on the entering student? Our third and fourth year 
students are carefully put into the hands of a department 
which in a sense is their home and yet we leave our first 
year students untended by any structure; they are not 
regarded as a part of any academic or intellectually- 
centered institution on campus. Orientation and advising 
are extra-curricular events; entrance into the active life 
of learning is limited to occasional lectures and class- 
room work alone. (The College of Engineering and the 
College of Agriculture and Environmental Sciences, it may 
be noted, make a more significant effort to solve these 
problems than does Rutgers Col Ijege.) 

I therefore recommend the establishment of four 
separate schools in Rutgers College: 

The School of Humanistic Studies 

The School of Social Studies 

The School of Scientific Studies 

The School of Applied Scientific Studies 

Student Member shi p in the School s 

1. At the time of application for admission 
each student would be asked to specify which school he 
wished to join on the basis of his current interests 
and views of his own future. This would require no great 
adjustment in admissions procedures unless the faculty 
decided that it would like to achieve a different student 
mix than currently exists. There is no reason to assume 
that all Schools would have to be the same size, unless 
the faculty thought this desirable. As the situation now 
is, the School of Scientific Studies would probably be 
larger than the others (almost 50 % of our entering arts 
and science students indicate an interest in the sciences 
and roughly 80% of that num.ber do finish with a major 
in one of the sciences) and the School of Humanistic 
Studies would be the smallest. The size of first-year 
groups in the Schools would presumably be between 250 
and 450 students. 

The Schools might be used in other ways during 
admissions. In some ways the present undergraduate body 
is often as uninteresting as it is able because it is too 
homogeneous. It might be possible under the School 
scheme to recruit and to admit students who have special 
qualities that might recommend them especial 1 y for 
admission to one of the schools while in overall college- 
wide competition for admission they might not fare as well. 
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In no way does this proposal suggest separate admissions 
policies} it does offer the option of some adjustments 
within that general policy, however, as well as an 
opportunity to reexamine and rethink that whole complex 
question for the college. 

2. Students on entering the college would be 
housed together in dormitory facilities designated as 
the physical site of the School to which they have been 
admitted. It would house the main offices of the School; 
its social facilities would also be those of the School. 

The organization of the dorm and much of its life would 
become the responsibility of the officials of the School. 
Facilities ought to be provided for commuters (lockers 
in the dormitories, a place to stay over night on occasion, 
etc.) as well. Such a physical arrangement would provide 
for a meaning for dormitory living and relate it to the 
basic educational work of the college; it would^provide a 
natural source of student identification, the first step 
in giving them a sense of over-all identification with 
the college. 



3. Students living in the dormitories would 
be organized into sections. Commuters, too, who are 
members of a School would be organized into similar 
sections as would any second-year students who elected 
not to live on campus. The sections, in addition to 
other traditional dormitory purposes, would be used as 
a basic unit of School organization. In several meetings 
held each semester, for example, sections would discuss 
with a Fellow or Fellows of the School matters of common 
interest about the programs at Rutgers College, about 
educational possibilities, possible course elections, 
the whole range of subjects that are part of orientation 
and advising. 



4 . The School of Applied Scientific Studies 
is intended primarily for students who propose to major 
in Engineering or Agriculture and Environmental Sciences. 
It is by no means an effort to segregate such students 
but rather to provide them a meaningful membership within 
Rutgers College. This is very important if any sense at 
all can be made of this strange arrangement that places 
such students (and faculty members) within the College 
but in effect allows for no meaningful academic relation- 
ship between them and other students and faculty in the 
Coll ege. 



5. Entrance into a particular School would 
not mean firm commitment to remain in it. A student 
might transfer in his second year; normally such second 
year students would continue to be regarded as members 
of the School, participants in sections and section 
meetings in the School. The School would function as 
the locus of student academic association, advising, and 
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orientation until the election of the major. Clearly, 
no second year student would have to reside in the School 
but it ought to remain a center for some of his activities. 
Upperclassmen would also continue to play a role in the 
School to which their major field belonged. 

Official Pi recti on of the School 

1. Directions of the operations of the Schools 
would be put into the hands of a group of faculty and 
students to be known as the Fellows of the School. 

2. The Fellows would be elected by the parti- 
cipating departments. Each department would have three 
representatives among the Fellows: it would elect a 
faculty member, a graduate student serving as a teaching 
assistant and otherwise involved in instruction in a first 
or second year course given in the department, and an 
honor's candidate upperclassman. In all cases election as 
a Fellow would be regarded as a special honor. The terms 
of faculty members would be limited to three years; of 
student members (both graduate and upperclass) one year. 

• 

3. Executive authority in each School would 
be entrusted to a Senior Fellow to be appointed out of 
the faculty by the Dean of the College for a term of 
five years. 



4. The Senior Fellow would maintain an office 
in the School. Other office space should be made avail- 
able for other Fellows if possible. Teaching assistants 
and upperclassmen elected as Fellows might reside in the 
dormitories and serve as preceptors; this would be most 
desirable to achieve the fullest effect from the School 
scheme. 

Departmental Representation 

1. Each department would decide in which of 
the Schools it wishes to be represented. This is left 
deliberately as is, therefore, the precise number of 
fellows in any School. There are some departments that 
might wish to be members of more than one School; history, 
perhaps, in both the School of Humanistic Studies and 
the School of Social Studies; psychology in the School 
of Scientific Studies and the School of Social Sciences; 
philosophy in all Schools. Such diversity would have 
intellectual as well as organizational advantages. 

Students ought to know that there are in fact different 
ways of viewing some disciplines. Further, a student 
who thought of history as a social science would almost 
certainly take a different program than one who wished 
to approach it as a humanistic subject. The very 
raising of the question of the proper context for a 
discipline is £ significant part of the educational 
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process. The very idea of the eventual major field gets 
examined in a new and important light. 

2. The representation of various departments 
within the School makes it possible for the student with 
some general interest in an area to learn more about 
specific disciplines with which he might be unfamiliar. 

The School thus serves a special orientation^function. 

3 . All faculty members in the college would 
obviously constitute the full faculty of the Schools and 
every faculty member would be encouraged to participate 
in the life of the School with which he most especially 
wished to identify. While direction of the Schools would 
be in the hands of the Fellows, those faculty members 
responsible fo/ the introductory (first and second year) 
work in the various departments should, if not elected 

as Fellows, serve with the Fellows in an ex-officio 
capacity. In this way all faculty responsible directly 
for the education of undergraduates could play a 
significant role in the Schools. But all faculty should 
be encouraged to participate in the life of the Schools. 

Function of the Fel lows 

1. The initial purpose of the Schools is to 
provide basic orientation to the college. This is not 
merely thought of as a series of introductory activities 
at the start of the school year but rather as a program 
devised and run by the Fellows to operate throughout th 
years. The Schools might open several days or a week 
earlier than the rest of the College, but the primary 
idea here is to extend the notion of orientation and make 
it a part of the continuing process of education. It is 
easier and more effective to work with groups of this 
size. We do have rooms on campus that can contain 
pleasantly the whole first-year group of a School and 
the basic unit of the dormitory section provides an 
already organized body for small group meetings. The 
School provides a way of learning about the college and 
about various disciplines in which the student is likely 

to be interested without making the operation of orientation 
a special, extracurricular matter. Sources of information 
would be close at handj consultation would be more natural 
and easy. 

2. The same holds true for the advising function. 
The Board of Freshman Advisers, for all its improved 

work, remains one of the most frequently criticized oper- 
ations on campus. This is almost inevitable, for it 
remains too separate from the normal routine and life of 
the students, too much outside the processes of education 
itself. This proposal puts first and second year advising 
into the Schools and under the direction of the Fellows. 

Note that the Fellows are both students and faculty and 



that the graduate students will be teachers in the basic 
courses many Freshmen and Sophomores will be taking or 
honor students in various departments. Advising becomes 
a more natural function when advanced students are part 
of the process. Tne Fellows would be more easi 1 y and 
directly available (especially if the student Fellows 
are preceptors). The existence of office space for at 
least the Senior Fellow and hopefully other Fellows as 
well makes them more readily accessible. In addition, 
the organization of the sections for resident and non- 
resident members of the School alike provides the basis 
for at least two formal meetings each semester by the 
small group for the discussion of key educational 
issues in which faculty and student fellows participate 
and in which questions are raised, hopefully on a more 
significant level than the discussion of requirements. 



3. I he arrangement of the Schools, the 
establishment of a body of Fellows from a variety of 
disciplines, and the effort to involve as many faculty 
members as possible suggest that the Schools might serve 
as an institutional center encouraging 1 nter-di sci pi 1 nary 
discussion and even study. No such agency now exists on 
campus and more than a few faculty members and students 
have complained about the difficulties involved in achiev- 
ing such an inter-disciplinary give-and-take. 



4 . There is nothing in this proposal that 
calls for the development of special inter-disciplinary 
courses. .Many students and faculty are convinced that 
such courses are necessary and valuable; they are, 
however, difficult to organize and even more difficult 
to sustain over an extended period. I have my own 
serious doubts about such ventures and the national 
record in this area is not encouraging. I am not pro- 
posing any such courses in this report. However, the 
very existence of a School might very well lead to 
experimental non-credit seminars or courses; it might 
lead to proposals for new inter-disciplinary courses 
that would be accepted as part of the regular college 
program. Thus, the very idea of the School and the 
operation of the Fellows might lead to serious rethink- 
ing of educational matters and to changes m programs 
and policies. People from different disciplines would 
be encouraged to discuss not only curriculum but also 
matters of genuine inter-disciplinary interest. Thus it 
might ultimately be possible for the School to propose 
to the College that it offer courses under its own 
auspices or even an upperclass major in the broader 
field represented by the School itself. 



5. Serious discussion of educational issues with 
students and among the Fellows might lead to an effective 
review of what various departments are doing in their 
introductory courses. Departmental autonomy has meant 
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that basic courses are strictly the business of the 
department. Yet other departments (which would generally 
be found in the same School) frequently have valuable 
criticism to offer of such courses in terms of their 
usefulness to their own students. 

6. The existence of the Schools would open up 
for consideration the possible appointment of members 

of the faculty who might not be members of any particular 
department or might be members of more than one depart- 
ment. The Fellows might recommend to the Dean the 
appointment of someone to serve in the School who would 
in fact prefer such an appointment. There are distinguished 
figures at least in the areas of the Social Sciences and 
Humanities, for example, who wish not to commit them- 
selves to a particular discipline or even to participate 
in the training of graduate students. In the sharply 
professionally-oriented world of higher education in the 
United States such men frequently have difficulty gaining 
the kind of academic posts they desire. Such an individual 
might, in some circumstances, be sought as Senior Fellow 
for one of the Schools. Most probably, he would elect 
to concentrate his energies on undergraduate and college 
work. Such appointments might make a special contribution 
to general education in the College. 

7. A1 1 of these functions discussed above 
stress possibilities. The entire program is based on 

a vision of flexibility and growth. There is no effort 
to insist on rules, regulations, fixed categories or 
methods of operation. Each School, in fact, might develop 
its own way of doing things, its own traditions. For 
the Schools to be effective they must not become simply 
new forms and new rules, another institutional hurdle to 
education. 

Relati onshi p wi th Exi sti ng Structures 

1. In assuming special functions with reference 
to orientation and advising it is by no means suggested 
that the Schools will eliminate the need for and the 
functions of existing officers and operations within 
the office of the Dean of the College or the Dean of 
Students. It is assumed that such officials will play 
an important role in correlating and balancing the work 
of the Schools. Most especially, this role ';ill become 
important in over-seeing interaction and intercommunication 
among the four schools with the help of the four Senior 
Fellows concerned. There is clearly a danger that such 
Schools might become too isolated and that the students 
might lose the opportunity to meet people of other 
interests and learn about other disciplines and programs. 

The over-all success of the School scheme depends upon 
the development of a program of interaction between 
Schools. This would be especially imperative in areas of 
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orientation and advising. 

2. The same thing holds true about the organ- 
ization of the dormitories. Establishment of policies, 
so far as the Schools are concerned, would obviously be 
in tile hands of the Fellows but the administration and 
operation would continue to be under the direction of 
the regular authorities now exercising those functions. 

Dormi tory Arrangements 

Since the School proposal seriously brings 
into question the whole matter of dormitory policy, I 
offer the following recommendationsi 

1. In the housing of all first-year students, 
all preceptors in those dormitories be Fellows of the 
Schools in question or else be appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Fellows. 

2. All dormitories might well continue to be 
organized according to Schools. But from the second 
year all preceptors in the residence halls should be^ 
elected by the individual sections from the membership 
of the section itself. This is in keeping with the 
basic spirit of this report that students must assume 
more responsibility for their own educational planning 
with the very best advice and in the very best academic 
and social environment we can provide. If they are not 
mature enough tc undertake such tasks, then we must 
take a new look at our admissions policies. I believe 
they are mature enough, however, and that such pro- 
cedures as suggested make good sense after the first 
year. It is no secret that the preceptor system has 
come under heavy criticism from the students, but in 
any case it is based on assumptions no longer pertinent 
in today's college situation. This proposal does not 
mean license} preceptors will still be responsible 

but more than this the fullest sense of responsibility 
will now have to rest on every member of the section. 

3. The sections ought to be meaningful as 
social, cultural, and intellectual groups, without so 
rigid an organization and so detailed a program of 
activities that young men can't be young men. Rather, 
students in the residence halls ought to be encouraged 
to work out programs of their own for their section or 
group of sections if not for whole dorms of Schools. 
They can best do this under their own leadership with 
the help of the Fellows of the School. Students talk 
frequently about courses they want that are not given 
in the college} about having discussions of books not 
read in regular classes. A section could be organized 
because a group of young men had some joint project 
they wished to undertake, or a section could develop 
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some such program for itself. We must make life in the 
residence halls significant in meeting some of the interests 
and needs of the students and we must invite commuters to 
share in that life as much as possible. Therefore, young 
men living in the residence halls should be encouraged 
to form their own living units under their own leadership. 

k. Those students who do not want to continue 
to live in a School but do wish to live in the residence 
halls may do so, although in filling dormitory places 
School requests should come first. The same provisions 
would apply to these students as suggested above: their 

own organization and their own leadership, their own 
activities or their own lack of activities. Upperclassmen 
especially should have the opportunity not to be organ- 
ized (even by an organization of their own) and not to 
be active if they wish. They can live alone and like it. 

But at the same time they should have an opportunity to 
see how valuable an experience dormitory living might 
be when ordered and organized by students themselves in 
keeping with their own interests. 

The Practical Issues 



I have not concerned myself with many of the 
obvious practical issues that are involved in the School 
proposal and the suggestions about the residence halls. 

I believe they can be solved. Obviously, for example, 
it is expected that faculty Fellows spend considerable 
time in the Schools. It is possible that some teaching 
load adjustment would have to be made or additional 
remuneration paid (as is the case currently with the 
Board of Freshmen Advisors). Teaching Assistants might 
also be relieved of some departmental responsibilities. 
There is the possibi li ty for all student Fellows involved 
of remuneration of the kind currently given preceptors in 
the dormitories. 

The question of physical arrangements in the 
residence halls and the working out of elaborate housing 
plans calls for considerable time and study but people 
in these areas who have been consulted think that the 
plan is feasible. It would take at least two years to 
make the complete changes I am proposing but some 
significant steps toward experimental implementation 
could be begun as early as next year. 

Conclusion 



These changes would add to what we now have in 
the college and do not try to alter present structures 
that work sufficiently well. The basic structure of the 
new scheme is not too rigid; there are exciting 
possibilities of independent growth of the new Schools 
and of interdisciplinary action along novel lines. 
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We do not put a new curriculum or a new set of rules 
and regulations in place of the old but increase 
opportunities for growth, discussion, and thought on 
campus. We bring faculty members into closer contact 
and cooperation} we bring students into closer contact 
and cooperation with the faculty as part of initial 
college experience. We make upperclassmen and graduate 
students a part of the academic life cf less advanced 
students. We make orientation and advising an ir. -egral 
part of campus living; we relate dormitory life and the 
"other" life that goes on on the campus. We begin to 
provide a significant core of experience, social, 
intellectual, perhaps even cultural, for students, so 
from the outset they can identify with part of the 
college and ultimately with the college as a whole. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 
THE TIME FACTOR 



haps the mcst remarkable thing about the 
whoit V. pt of a college education is the fact that 
young men and women, removed from the immediate super- 
vision of home and family, are given four years wiith 
no other responsibilities than to prepare themselves, 
intellectually, socially, emotionally, for roles in 
society and personal life they themselves elo^t. This 
particular period in their lives, moreover, is Q most 
significant one: they are young adults, emerging from 

adolescence, anxiously trying to discover who and what 
they are. The existence of four years of relative free- 
dom ought therefore to be an extraordinarily fruitful 
time for them, a special gift and a blessing. 

It is imperative that some notion of the 
importance of this time as time is considered in any 
effort to define what we mean by a liberal education. 

So concerned are we with what must go on ijn the c1ass= 
room and how much learning must be required that few 
have considered the function of free time within the 
academic program. Few have realized that we have, 
regulation by regulation, course by course addition, 
weakened the overall value of four years of freedom 
for development and learning. 

One of my major objections to L:he current 
Biological Science program and the main reason I regard 
it as not in keeping with the tradition of the liberal 
arts is not that the students enrolled take too many 
science courses, for there is nothing illiberal in a 
proper program of scientific study. What illiberal 
about the program is the extraordinary tirre demands it 
makes on the student and how little opportunity for 
personal intellectual and sel f -development it allows 
the average student in that program. But in a sense 
almost all students at Rutgers College are put in 
similar circumstances at least during some seasons of 
the year. We have been so concerned about "educating" 
students that we have cut down their opportunity to 
think about what they are learning, to read something 
not required in a course, to experience works of art 
and music not a part of their programs, to discover 
something about areas of experience and modes of dealing 
with them in fields they are not "taking." 

There is simply no real learning without 
reflection. Students may indeed do very well under 
pressure in passing a set of examinations in a course 
but it is doubtful that much of any significance will be 
retained unless the student has taken time to reflect and 
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ponder. Skills can be taught by making things habitual; 
meaning cannot be obtained from training. Frequently, 
faculty as well as students demand that there must be 
more integration of various kinds of knowledge but rarely 
is the student given sufficient time or therefore the 
encouragement to make this effort on 

feel a responsibility to "cover" the field rather than 
to "uncover" it. 

Specialization is not really the enemy; a 
balance can be achieved between the requirements of the 
specialist and a more general view of education. _ Special- 
iLtion must, indeed, be kept in check but most important 
of all we must give some attention to the problem of 
time distribution during undergraduate years. The threat 
of specialization has led, in fact, to a most peculiar 
solution; the proliferation of requi rements whi ch so 
over-burden the student that he finds himself unab.e to 
spend enough time with any course to learn it well. He 
"takes" a variety of courses but this too often means he 
is in fact simply taking courses, for he cannot spend 
the time, energy, and reflection on a whole range of 
different subjects. And ironically we make the most 
severe demands in th.s regard in the earliest years o. the 
college career. We thereby encourage superficiality; we 
discourage reflection; we turn from intellectual challenges 
to races against the clock and the schedule. 

The time factor also plays a more significant 
role; instead of the college degree being a qualitative 
expression, evidence of intellectual achievement, it is 
too frequently a mere quantitative expression; Having 
put in time and accumulated credit for hours of work and 
not having upset anyone too much along the way, the 
undergraduate is awarded a degree. This is still something 
of a caricature, but it is becoming more and more a picture 
of reality as the mass quality of education grows. 

The following recommendations are made in a 
modest effort to begin to get at these problems; 

1. That four courses be considered a normal 

load for all students. 



This recommendation means little if every 
instructor greatly increases the work required in his 
course. The. proposal is meant to provide a chance to con- 
centrate on fewer courses, to provide more time for reflec- 
tion on these courses, and also to free student time or 
other kinds of intellectual and social activities. Whi e 
many students will of course waste leisure time, not all 
will do so. If we create the proper envi ronment on campus, 
few students will throw away the rich possibilities such 
leisure might offer--and who is to say what constitutes a 
waste of time anyway? 
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2. That the college no longer count hours for 
credits but substitute instead courses. 

3. That 32 semester courses represent the 
normal number of courses required for graduation. 

Tt IS important that we minimize the book- 
keeping aspect of education as much as possible. Ideally, 

I would propose a system in which course accumulation of 
any kind was irrelevant and the college substitute 
completely some examination device to see whether, after 
a serious program of study, a student was worthy of a 
degree. I believe that system is not possible here 
although it might be feasible in a smaller college. But 
the compromise I propose leads in the right direction. 

Most courses ought to be tailored to be equivalent; the 
stress should be on what is learned and not the hours it 
took to learn it. Thus the attitude of the college as 
reflected in its view about the equality of courses puts 
the stress on learning where it ought to be. 

Obviously, such equality may not always be 
feasible and since it is essential that the course frame- 
work be as flexible as possible to meet a variety of needs, 
I further recommend; 

4. That the college authorize the existence of 
four types of courses; 

f^ul ^ Course ; the basic unit; most semester 
courses would be regarded as full courses. 

b. Half Course ; a course running for the full 
semester whose content and work are clearly recognizable 
as only half of what a full course requires. Many 
laboratories, for example, might be organized as such half 
courses. 



c. Mini - Course ; a half course but one that would 
in effect be given full time for half a semester (that is, 
two min [-courses could be given in sequence during the same 
semester). The course would run roughly seven weeks. 

Among other advantages, it provides some of what many people 
like about the quarter system without requiring that the 
whqle college move to such a new schedule. Obviously, such 
courses would provide greater flexibility. 

d. Maxi - Course ; students, wi th the consent of the 
i nstructor . may elect to take any course for double credit. 

No student could enroll in more than one such course in any 
semester . 



The additional work a student would do would 
depend on the arrangements he worked out with his instructor. 
He might wish to read more extensively; he might wish to 
undertake an additional research assignment; he might try 
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to read not so much in depth as in scope, trying to put 
the study in which the class was engaged into a broader 
context* Studies in depth of breadth done in connection 
with on-going courses might well provide a most effective 
kind of independent study--independent and yet not 
totally detached from direction. 

Other consequences of a four-course student 
load could make meaningful the use of extra-class time 
as a basis for a real liberal arts environment on campus. 
Most especially the question of faculty teaching load 
which has a genuine bearing on the over-all academic 
situation ta'^es on a different look. No one doubts that 
the current faculty loads are genera ily too heavy in the 
college. Such burdens add to the difficulty of faculty 
participation in a variety of campus projects that might 
be desirable. The time has come to reconsider the 
whole question of faculty loads, not merely in terms of 
equity--and there are striking di fferemces in load from 
department to department and even within departments--but 
also in terms of the relationship between such loads and 
the quality of a liberal education. For free faculty 
tinie--at least fr<^e of certain classroom obi igations-- 
can also make a significant contribution to the struc- 
ture of a proper academic environment if it makes the 
faculty available for other functions. I propose there- 
fore: 



5. That the Dean of the College mak^ every 
effort to assess the faculty load situation as it will 
exist under the four-course-student-load system to see 
whether under such a new arrangement it is possible to 
begin gradual reduction of normal teaching loads on 
campus to two courses. I would further propose that 
in the course of moving toward a lighter load initial 
consideration be given to those members of the faculty 
who are asked or are willing to assume other duties and 
obligations in the college (many of which are proposed in 
this report). While it is possible that reduction of 
student load will make possible reduction of faculty loads, 
it would be a mistake for the college not to require of 
faculty members increased service to the college. Other- 
wise, too many members of the faculty will spend only half 
of their time in the college and the other half in tlie 
Graduate School; the college would thus be short-changed. 

If the scheme for reduction of load is carried 
out there should be still one other consequence of impor- 
tance. In almost every statement about education at 
Rutgers published over the past two decades and indeed 
almost every statement about higher education published 
in the United States in the same period, spokesmen have 
bemoaned the proliferation of courses and have called 
repeatedly for some rollback in the number of courses 
offered. As far as I am aware such statements have in 
no way achieved the desired results. If we limit student 
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load and begin to limit faculty load as well it wight 

very well follow (unless there is a large 

the size of the faculty which is not very likely) that 

there will have to be some readjustment in 

courses. I urge departments to reconsider their total 

offerings, not merely to eliminate some courses, to 

arter'afe^hem, but also to see whether s-® 

not be condensed from full year courses to semester courses. 
If indeed our aim is not coverage but the . 

a kind of experience or phenomenon and a mode 
ing it, surely it should be possible to deal ^ith soiro 
matters currently handled in a year course in a semester. 

There remains the important issue of total time 
spent at college. The institution of the four year college 
course as we hLe it is largely an American ^®;;®’°^f : . 
There is sufficient evidence that it works rather well .nd 
therefore I have no desire to suggest a radical change 
the normal pattern. 

But it ought to be regarded as just that, the 
normal pattern. There ought to be options available; 
individual needs and differences, changes m 
personal, intellectual, and social, ought to allow modi fica 
tions in that pattern. I propose, therefore; 



6. That students entering Rctgers College 
expect to spend from 3 to 5 years to earn undergraduate 
degrees although generatty students take four years to 
complete their work. 

a Through the use of advanced placanent, 
college proficiency examinations, comprehensive examina- 
tions in departments, and other ^uch devices it might ^b^ 
possible for a student to complete his work m three years. 
Obviously, this would be an exceptional case and would 
require advice from the departments concerned and from 
other officers of the college. There are some students 
who would benefit by being allowed to undertake more 
specialized or professional work sooner. The college would 
have to be satisfied that in the 3 years in residence 
the student received what amounted to an equivalent educa- 
i-nnn to those who Undertook the normal four year pattern. 



b. More cormion will be those students who can 
benefit from having more time to complete their work, but 
no more than five years. Included in this group are some 
students who need to take a lighter load than average at 
the start of their college career or later to do work 
worthy of them and to get the most out of their college 
experience. High school guidance people, admissions 
officials, members of the faculty might recommend such 
special treatment in unusual cases. 
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c. There are some students who feel for one 
reason or another that they need a respite from course 
taking. It is currently possible for students to take 
leave. That is not quite what I am proposing. I 
recommend that the college institute a category of student 
registration which will allow a student to remain on 
campus for one semester, engaging in what aspects of 
campus life he wishes but without having to enroll either 
in a full program or courses or even for any regular 
classes. A student might have a project he wishes to 
pursue, some reading he wishes to do, some social service 
that becomes an all-consuming interest. He ought to be 
able to interrupt his formal (that is classroom) education 
and yet retain his intellectual and social ties on campus, 
the use of college facilities (including the residence 
halls). Such one-semester "leaves" might be psychologically 
and intellectually refreshing. They would be open to any 
students in the last three years of college who had the 
consent of his School or his department through his adviser 
and of the Dean. 

So convinced am I of the value of the program 
for student leaves that I propose; 

c. That the colleges establish an institution 
on campus in one of the residence units to be known as 
The Withdrawal Center. Since there are moments when we 
all ought to withdraw from what has been our routine but 
not necessarily from the context in which we normally 
operate, such an opportunity could be offered to 12 
second or third year students every year. (The figure is 
arbitrary; the question of financing such a program as 
proposed has not been seriously investigated.) The 
college would undertake to provide room and board; the 
students would be housed together. To be eligible, a 
student would have to submit in some detail a proposal 
for the work he wished to undertake during his semester 
at the Center. These projects could be for individual 
study, research, or creative work; they could be for 
programs of social activism outside the campus; they could 
be for the development of curricular or other changes on 
the campus. These proposals would be submitted to a 
special student-faculty committee for judging and final 
selection. 

The Center would be a"Think Tank" for students 
! and one might expect that the Center itself and its 

j student members would play a significant role on campus. 

I I would hope, further, that funds could be found so that 

1} students at the Center would be free to invite as guests 

i of the Center, to remain with them for a limited time or 

I even for the full semester, young scholars and activists 

i in whom our students were especially interested, who 

; shared fundamental concerns with them, whose ways of 

looking at the world especially intrigued them. I am 

i 
! 

i] 

M 
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thinking most particularly of the "under-30" group, young 
men elsewhere on campuses or active in the world who also 
might benefit from such association and from the facilities 
available on our campus. 

It is important to give these young men a chance 
to think through problems in which they are especially 
interested, to try to put these problems in meaningful 
intellectual form, to talk them out fully without having 
to pretend at the same time to attend class and do normal 
work. Ideas of value might result; the experience itself 
would be of significance for the individual students and 
would be shared ultimately with the rest of the campus; 
the return to regular campus life might come with a nev; 
eagerness and perhaps a great commitment, with less nee 
to take time and energy away from other intellectual 
pursuits. 

Students would be selected during the Fall 
semester and the Center would operate every Spring 
semester. No student would be eligible for more than^ 
one semester at the Center. There would be no academic 
credit and obviously for most students it would mean 
graduation would be postponed for a semester. 

I hope these few suggestions about the time 
factor will open the way to still more discussion and^ 
suggestions for I am convinced that a more flexible view 
of time might well help us toward a total vision of wnat 
a liberal education means. 



O 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE EXPLORATORY SEMESTERS 



The Freshman Year 

There is no greater shortcoming in our present 
system than our Freshman program— or rather lack or 
program. Entering students are generally herded into 
a series of courses, given few options and litte 
explanation for electing the courses they finally find 
themselves in. Most of their courses are required; 
they are usually "introductory" in the worst sense of 
the word. They often are very large lecture classes. 

The courses are usually very different from each other, 
and the student has great difficulty m making sense 
out of them. They demand of him the development of 
different techniques or skills but rarely offer him an 
intellectual challenge. The Freshman year becomes thus 
one of endurance rather than of excitement; the student, 
to survive and to propser, develops precisely the wrong 
set of attitudes. He learns that the game consists in 
passing courses and meeting deadlines. He senses that 
intellectual effort is less important than developing a 
set of survival skills; he hangs on, hoping for something 
better when he gets to be an upperclassman. 

Furthermore, although the setting is different - 
from high school, the methods of instruction slight y 
different, and the content of courses different or at 
least more difficult, it is fundamentally more of the same, 
he has been through it all before. He had f . 
college would be different; he had anticipated intellectual 
challenge and had a vision of the life of the mind not . 

satisfied by most of his classroom work._ He grows cold 
to the whole ideal of intellectual pursuits; if he 
remains, he fastens on even more tenaciousl y some 
extra-intellectual goal, a good job, admission to medical 
school or to graduate school. His courses become only 
the means to an end and rarely take on any personal 
significance for him (this is precisely what is involved 
in some oF the student complaints about relevance ). 

Having dashed the students' hopes and ideals during their 
First year, the faculty then proceeds to bemoan student 
apathy in upperclass work. Why should they not be 
apathetic? The first-year work has succeeded in turning 

students off. 

As if these difficulties were not enough, students 
arrive with limited understanding of what they wish to do 
with themselves during their college years. Yet the ways 
open to them to find out about fields of study ^^e very 
limited indeed. They can receive some vague and abstract 
information in orientation sessions; they can perhaps take 
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a course, which means a commitment of time and energy that 
denies them the opportunity to try something elsej they 
can rely on the of ten-accurate grapevine to tell them 
what are the best courses, departments, and teachers 
(happily, they now have a much better source in the 
excellent Course and Teacher Evaluation booklet so ably 
prepared by a committee of the Student Council last 
spring.) We know that it is almost the rule rather than 
the exception for students, especially in the non-science 
fields, to change their major from the one they indicated 
on entrance. But the procedure itself is too haphazard 
and the student receives too little help in the process 
of choosing an intelligent program and college career. 

The School scheme is designed in large part to help in 
this area but that is just a beginning. 

These conditions are not unique to Rutgers 
College. They are in fact universal concerns of those 
interested in higher education. Many other places at 
least show concern. However, here the faculty has been 
satisfied to set a series of general education require- 
ments and organize a series of introductory courses 
within individual disciplines and let the students 
flounder as best they can before they are able to select 
a major. 



And yet we know how very important the initial 
years are, especially the first year, in setting habits 
of mind and in shaping the whole personal end intellec- 
tual development of the student. The literature of the 
field suggests a good deal of agreement about what the^ 
first-year student generally needs. They need a transi- 
tion from the high school; college must be different and 
it must not fail the expectation the entering student has 
of college study. We know he needs variety, that he does 
not adapt to year-long courses in the same subject as 
well as he does to changes in courses and approach. We 
know that he needs to feel a growing confidence in his 
own ability to make intelligent choices on his own, 
grounded in firm knowledge and advice wisely given. We 
know he needs co feel some easing of the pressure of ^ 
competition after the rat race of the college admission 
struggle. At Rutgers College he also needs to know that 
he is entering a special and exciting place, that this is 
not just a college that accepted him when he couldn't 
get into the college he really wanted. 

In light of these needs, I propose that we 
regard the first semester of a student's college career as 
an Exploratory Semester in which the student makes the 
transition to college life and areas of varied intellectual 
challenges are opened up for him to explore. I therefore 
make these recommendations; 
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1. Half of a student's program should be given 
over in the Exploratory Semester to the taking of a series 
of Mini-Courses in a variety of fields. These would be 
seminar-type classes with limited student enrollment of 
no more than 20 students and would last for 6 or 7 weeks. 
During his Exploratory Semester each student would be 
able to select 4 such Mini -Courses. This would provide 
him with a brief introduction to four different areas of 
inquiry and analysis. Such courses would obviously not 
be thorough introductions to a discipline} rather they 
woi^ld present the student with a sense of the kind of 
problem, the kind of evidence, the kind of method and 
analysis used in the discipline. For example, he might 
spend the entire course carefully reading, analyzing, 
and discussing a single major v/ork, classic or contemporary, 
or a series of major papers. He would learn to read 
closely and to read thoughtfully. He would develop some 
sense of the intellectual adventure involved for those 
in that discipline. He would learn the excitement of 
discovery and more important he would find himself raising 
questions and developing critical attitudes. The 
experience itself would provide valuable training for 
later college work, whether in one of the disciplines 
involved in the Mini -Course program or not. 

2. Such courses should be made available from 
every possible field, including those represented in the 
college in Engineering and in Agriculture and Environ- 
mental Sciences. There is no reason why some work in 
basic problems in engineering design cannot be presented 
to Freshmen, even those not thinking of a career in 
engineering} there is no reason an area like conservation 
could not provide a most significant Mini-Course. I 
would like to see many courses offered from every depart- 
ment and area in the college. Obviously, the proposal 
calls for a great number of such courses, perhaps as 
many as 150 or even 200 at any one time. Such a program 
will take considerable time and organization to achieve 
but it is quite possible if the faculty is willing and 
the departments cooperate. At first we might have to 
rely on volunteers willing to undertake this kind of 
teaching, but not all of the courses would have to be 
manned by regular faculty. Departments might very well 
use some of the more advanced and able graduate student 
teaching assistants. The college might also turn to some 
of the more outstanding seniors as well. I have long 
thought that there were many able undergraduates who might 
very well learn a good deal at the same time they were 
involved in teaching others and I would recommend some 
experimentation along these lines. The point to remetriber 
is what a fascinating and special kind of teaching this 
would be, a small discussion-type class meeting for only 
6 or 7 weeks with no obligation to cover material or 
prepare students for exanti nations. 
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3 . The arrangement for such Mini -Courses should 
be placed in the hands of the Fellows of each School and 
while the courses would be offered by the departments and 
their personnel the School would serve as clearinghouse. 

4 . No student should be allowed to take more 
than two such courses in the same School and only 

any department. If there is to be real 
should also take at least one such J L 

each of two of the other Schools. (That is, if he is in 
the School of Social Studies he must take one Mini-Course 
in each of two of the following Schools; Humanistic 
Studies, Scientific Studies, Applied Scientific Studies.) 

5. Such courses should stress careful reading, 
discussion, and perhaps a limited amount ‘'"S' 

intellectual challenge, the raising of critical questions, 
the exploration of a largely unknown field of knowledge 
0 ? pos^bly an unknown method of dealing with 
Sould be the aim of these courses. There should be no 
pretense that such an Exploratory 

Ltempt to "cover" a field; it would aether be an intro 
duction to a kind of inquiry. The experience ^ 
a course ought also to provide another opportunity for 
advising and orientation within the setting of an 
academic enterprise itself. A Student will come 
and natural contact with someone-his teacher in ^he course 
with whom he can discuss his future program, the poss biH tie 
and requirements for further work in the particular field 
of the course, and similar matters. 

6. While the student should be free to select 

the remainder of the work for the semester f r™ ‘he 

courses available to him in the » ^®p^^°hlan ve^ 

during the first or second semester of his Freshman y , 

one sLster of El^ilish, 

rhetoric as is currently offered in ^"9’ 

reason to believe that some students might benefit fr^ 

the flexibility obtained by delaying such a course u 

the second semester. In some cases more experience in 

college and possibly in the Mini-Courses themselves could 
give the student a greater sense of confidence and of 
his need for the training provided m Freshman English. 

In exceptional cases, students might be exempted fr^ 
such a course on the basis of a proficiency examination, 
but the value of such experience for all first-year 
students is sufficiently significant, if only ^ 

establishes clearly what standards the co lege demands in 
prose writing, that this requirement should be maintained 
While students should have any number of opportunities to 
develop their writing skills in papers in other courses in 
the college, only such a course in rhetoric provides 
the opportunity to examine with critical awareness anguage 
as language, writing as a distinct act of c^unication. 

B^t one semester should be sufficient for this purpose and 
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rather than a second semester, we should make some effort 
to stress writing in a wide variety of courses. 

A brief aside is pertinent here. Obviously, 
the reduction in the English composition requirement 
suggests a serious problem about staff. What happens 
to all of thosse who would normally be engaged in teaching 
two semesters of the course? A basic principle of this 
report is that elimination of required work for students 
should not lead to staff reduction; the report was not 
commissioned to save the college money. Rather, such 
changes in the structure of requirements should be viewed 
as opportunities to use personnel, regular staff and teach” 
ing assistants, for different and more interesting programs. 
For example, in the case of English composition currently 
being discussed it would be possible for those who might 
normally teach the second semester to offer sections of 
it as electives, arranging in effect a series of small 
Freshman and maybe Sophomore courses with different topics 
for reading, discussion, and writing listed for different 
sections. Some instructors might be assigned outside the 
department of English itself to the staff of some of the 
very large Freshman and Sophomore courses offered in 
other departments where some written work is demanded and 
where the expert assistance of members of the English 
composition staff might be very welcome. The quality of 
writing in the college might improve considerably if sucly 
assistance were in fact made available to other departments 
who might ask for it. Writing is not something that is 
confined to the English department. Or the English depart- 
ment itself might now find it possible to section some of 
its especially large courses and provide more adequately 
for small group instruction within the department. 

The elimination of requirements should not be 
looked at as a threat to staff maintenance but rather as 
a challenge to any department for more effective use of 
personnel . 



7 . Students should be given no grades for work 
during the Exploratory Semester (or for Freshman English 
even if it is taken during the second semester.) I 
propose that we remove the obvious pressure of grades and 
competition and that we rely as much as possible on 
instructors' statements (verbal or written) about the 
quality of a student's work. 

This is most important because of the tone it 
sets for the student, the stress that is placed on learning 
and the deemphasis of the bookkeeping approach to educa- 
tion. Students will probably be taking one or possibly 
two additional courses during the semester (depending on 
whether they elect English 101 in the first or second 
semester). These courses will in many cases be our regular 
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large lecture introductory courses or perhaps a course isi 
language. Obviously, mastery will be necessary a 
stuLnt is to be expected to undertake a second semester 
in the same course or any advanced work in 
But it remains possible to inform a student if he is ab e 
tf prLLd in the course or to indicate the nature of his 
progress or the lack of it without recording grades. 

The Exploratory Semester, despite its 
problems, would begin to meet some of the needs that - 

men have, and it would give Rutgers College a very speci 
program. Especially if combined with the basic School 
scheme, it would create distinctiveness in our underclass 
system. I am urging, of course, that ® . 

School of Applied Scientific Studies as well as those in 
the other Schools have the advantage of an Exploratory 
Semester. I think such consistency would be of consid- 
erable value for identification. What is more, while the 
present Colleges of Engineering and Agriculture and 
Environmental Sciences run excel len orientation programs 
for their own students, it would be of great 
them to know something of other disciplines, as it 

would be of value for our students to know seething about 
their work. It is just as important for their students t 
know something of the work done in other departments of h 
college, to explore not only because of intellectual 
curiosity but because they might themselves discover an 
interest unknown previously. 

^ Additional Freshman Option ; Early Concentration 

One more observation and one more proposal; The 
Exploratory Semester is much better suited to the nee s o 
our diverse Freshman than the current system but it is 
obviously not necessarily an adequate program for a’ 
ing students. There are many on this faculty who believe 
that the answer can better be found in s^e common -core 
program and I did investigate such possibilities. It 
seemed to me not feasible given the definition of the 
situation at Rutgers College but the Schoo. proposal might 
lead in the direction of the development of several 
possible core-type programs over the years and several of 
the new programs recommended later in this report mg 
also serve that same function. But one other option for 
students who enter with special gifts and special interests 
does make sense most especially because it has ^orke^ 
successfully at other institutions. I therefore recommend 

that; 

The college agrees to the possibility of early 
concentration for exceptional students. Thus a student who 
wished to devote himself almost exclusively, say, to the 
study of mathematics would be allowed to do so. He would 
not follow the normal Freshman pattern detailed above 
(although he would obviously participate in a School as a 
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member). He would ultimately have to arrange his program 
during the remaining years to satisfy whatever conditions 
the college puts on all its students, but the college would 
make every effort to encourage his initial enthusiasm, not 
to dampen it. Such early concentration would be rare 
and would be allowec only after the most careful consulta- 
tion of parents, high school guidance personnel, the 
college staff, and the department or departments in question. 

Introd uctory Courses ; Some Questions 

The discussion of the Freshman year calls for 
some comment on the introductory courses. It is obvious 
that the adoption of the Exploratory Semester would mean 
fewer year-long introductory courses would be taken by 
Freshmen. This would be in contradiction to current 
practices and arrangements in many departments that 
count on large introductory courses. This scheme, coupled 
with the decline in number of courses in a normal load 
and further recommendations about general education 
requirements, might therefore seem dangerous to many 
departments. But even without these factors, my study 
of the college pointed up a series of troublesome questions 
that deserve serious consideration and study. 

1. There remains a serious question about the 
kind of introduction many first courses give. A strange 
phenomenon has already occurred in the sciences: a series 

of "introductory" courses has been established, each for 
a different audience. The reason why is obvious but the 
intellectual issue remains: Isn't there a way to intro- 

duce the subject a^ subject, the phenomena and experience 
studied, the kinds of evidence and methods of analysis used, 
without creating special "introductions" for special groups? 
Some students, of course, will have to acquire some kinds 
of information and some special skills for particular 
purposes, but is this the same thing as introducing the 
subject? What happens to these courses as liberal arts 
courses? In other areas we have 200-level "introductory" 
courses generally intended for upperclassmen who were 
unable to take a 100-level course, for example, as a 
senior. This again makes little intellectual sense: an 
introduction is an introduction, whether intended for 
Freshmen or Seniors (interestingly enough, it often 
seems possible to reduce the introductory course for the 
Seniors to one semesterl). This proliferation of basic 
courses supposedly tailored for individual group interests 
raises serious intellectual issues. 

2. Should this policy, for example, be extended to 
all disciplines? Ought the same course intended as an 
introduction for major students serve students who simply 
want some background in the field? One of the very best 
teachers in the college who is widely admired by the 
students, tol d me that increasingly students in his 
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introductory course object to the orderly and disciplined 
kind of analysis and learning that have become hallmaiks 
of his discipline. The students, he suggested, are ^ 
interested in other problems and less rigorous = - 

Yet obviously he cannot give future majors any other kind 
course thL that dictated by the best and latest work 
in his discipline. Do we need different introductory 
courses in the Social Sciences and the Humanities for 
majors and non-majors? 

3 . Are the introductory courses primarily 
designed as ’devices for enrollment managemenp Too many 
departments stress this function almost to the exclusion 
of other values. I am perfectly aware that such an 
issue is important and that some devices may be neo^ssary 
to assure proper distribution of students. But emphasis 
upon "bread and butter" courses as essential to the build- 
ing of a large upperclass program or more especially as 
vital to the creation, through the use of teaching 
assistants, of a large graduate student body in the 
department contributes little to the solution of more 
basic educational issues in the college. Courses must he 
justified primarily by their value to students m the college 
as part of an effective liberal arts program. 

4. Is is impossible to provide any kind of 
meaningful introduction to any discipline in 
Time and time again I discovered that many so-called intro- 
ductory courses viere stressing increased information at the 
price of basic understanding of the discipline, its 
materials, problems, methods. To be sure, 
can demonstrate itself without materials on which to work. 
This is the value of doing a science rather than studying 
about scientific procedure in a course in philosop y o 
science. But information and data on which to operate does 
not mean wide coverage. Would not a one-semester general 
introductory course that can serve al^ students, followed 
by second or even third semesters especially developed 
for the potential major in the field or other special 
users of the field, make sense? 



The Senior Year 

There is another period of significant transition 
that is seldom treated as such in our current curriculum. 
Students preparing to move from the college into the 
world of work and into some still more specialized world ot 
advanced study need some genuine opportunity to stop and 
reflect, to see just what they have learned and what 
means, how it all relates, to see how it might affect the 
future. Thus, I would suggest that we designate the last 
semester in residenc-.- also as an Exploratory Semester, 
exploring now not the challenge of the college but that of 
the future, personally and socially. 
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Here the proposals are deliberately more vague. 

It should be possible for the student to devote up to 
one-half of his course work to exploration; there should 
be no grades recorded and all of the work of the final 
semester should be pass/fail for all students in good ^ 
standing. But the kind of Mini-Courses in which the senior 
men would be involved might best be of their own devising; 
they know best (or should, if their college work has 
succeeded) the kind of study they need. Seniors themselves 
should therefore take the initiative in organizing this 
part of a program for study, seeking out members of the 
faculty who can serve and guide them. The programs shoul d 
be structured under the auspices of the department in 
which the student majors and the School in which that 
department generally operates. 

While there should be as much faculty involvement 
as possible, especially informal involvement, senior 
students should also be thinking more and more of teaching 
t^'smsel ves and each other. An educated man is one who can 
transfer his awareness and his understanding to others, can 
use his skills in some larger social context. One truly 
knows when he is able to interpret what he knows to others. 
Thus a true college would be a community of scholars and a 
community of teachers, with a’’ if us, faculty and students, 
operating as both. 

For this reason seniors during their Exploratory 
Semester would make an effort to teach one another, to share 
what they had learned, to take advantage of the skiHs, 
information, and understanding not only of their ofricial 
teachers but also of their fellows. All such Mi m -Courses 
would be certified by the department and the School and 
would carry credit but no grades. Such certification is 
frankly designed to assure some faculty involvement and 
to indicate that the ventures are academically worthwhile, 
which is a faculty responsibility. 

It would also be possible for a department or a 
School to offer such senior courses for its students. Some 
Senior Exploratory work might in fact take the form of 
special semester-long sjminars or courses rather than a 
series of Mini -Courses . What is important is that the work 
done here be seen as serving the needs of the student in 
rounding out or filling in, in relating work done m the 
past or seeing how it all can be applied to the future. 

The possibilities here are great; the work devised must 
fit felt intellectual needs and help in the transition trom 
colleae to the future. One personal stricture: No student 

should leave Rutgers College without having faced seriously 
the question of how his proposed profession or occupation 
or study relates to the larger world around him. ^ He must 
think this question through for himself, either in a 
Course or by other means of his own devising. Let this be 
still one other hallmark of a Rutgers College man. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS 



Education is thought about and as it is thought 
about it is being done. It is being done in the 
way it is thought about, which is not true of 
almost anything. Almost anything is not done in 
the way it is thought about but education is. 

It is done in the way it is thought about and that 
is the reason so much of it is done in New England 
and Switzerland. There is an extraordinary amount 
of it done in New England and Switzerland. 

In New England they have done it they do it they 
will do it in every way in which education can be 
thought about. 

I find education everywhere and in New England it 
is everywhere, it is thought about everywhere in 
America but only in New England is it done as much 
as it is thought about. And that is saying a very 
great deal. They do it so much in New England that 
they even do i t more than it is thought about. 

The purpose of this report is simple: I should like 
to add the state of New Jersey to Miss Gertrude Stein's 1937 
characterization of education. This means two things: (1) there 
must be continuous faculty involvement in and discussion of^ 
the whole process of education in the college; the college it- 
self must be defined by this on-going discussion and involve- 
ment; (2) since our main task in the college is the education 
of undergraduates, they too must be thinking about their 
education. 



Put into more routine language, this means that the 
education of an undergraduate must be an education in awareness; 
he must be made as fully aware as possible of what exists and 
goes on in the world and of the ways by which such awareness 
can be made useful to him and to others. But above all he 
must be aware of the process by which he is made aware. Every 
Rutgers College student should play the fullest and most self- 
conscious role possible in his own education. The obligations 
he assumes, the courses he elects j, the work he does must 
always impel him to ask and attempt to answer why he is doing 
what it is he is doing. And he must try to see his education 
as a whole, how various courses and fields of inquiry relate 
not only to each other but to his own interests, needs, and 
concerns. What use he makes of what he learns is in a sense 
personal; but he must always be an active seeker for his own 
education and never a passive receiver of what is offered. 

Therefore, I recommend that the college abolish 
the so-called General Education Distribution Requirements 
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with the exception of one semester of Freshman English 
Compos i t i on . 

This is the most extreme of these proposals. Let 
i t be understood that it does not contradict the principle 
that all students ought to have some wider distribution of 
work in the sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 
And I would advise any student who came to me for such advice 
to assure himself of work in those areas. But there are 
reasons, however, why this end should not be sought by the 
means of rigid requirements. 

1. No one can effectively demonstrate that a wide 
range of courses is indispensable a liberally educated man. 
Among other things, such a view assumes that knowledge and 
understanding come only from classroom work. 

2. There is significant educational testing evi- 
dence to indicate that sitting through a course, even doing 
well in a course, assure little retention of content, form, or 
values from the course unless the student's motivation is high 
and sustained by more than a desire for good grades. 

3. Who can say how many courses or credits or years 
are necessary to achieve the ends intended by the college 
when it adopted its current requirements? Some students may 
gain more from a single semester than others learn in four 
semesters in the field. 

The improvements in the high school and the 
changes in preparation suggest that what might have appeared 
necessary almost a quarter of a century ago is no longer 
essential . 



5. Our current system of general education require- 
ments is so vague in its designation of courses within 
categories that it is dubious whether all the courses listed 
as acceptable under any particular rubric provide anything 
like a similar experience. Intellectually, the current 
requirement perpetrates a fraud on students by allowing them 
to assume a kind of substantive equality which does not exist: 
to call both physics and geography "sciences" is not to teach 
our students much about either. Both are eminently respectable 
and important disciplines but the sense in which they are both 
sciences is, I submit, much too vague to serve college students 
well. Further, our current system does not allow for any 
difference in background, training, or interest in individual 
students. If there are different interests and needs, the 
current policy fails to recognize them. It forces, moreover, 
students to take an intolerable number of introductory courses 
and limits his possibility of taking additional advanced work 
in a single discipl ine. (It would be difficult, for example, 
for an English major who had sufficient interest to want to 
take an advanced course in physics to do soj he obviously 
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could take this as an elective but not in place of another 
science course, for instance. If a Biological Science major 
became interested in Art History he would have an even more 
difficult time in taking anything beyond the introductory 
course. ) 



6. But more important than any of these reasons, 
students should be encouraged to make up their own minds and 
decide on their own programs; they should do so after proper 
discussion and advising. The following comment by a student, 
quoted in Mr. Michael Klein's revealing "Report on the 
Biological Science Majors' Survey," expresses a typical 
reaction and while it is specifically directed toward require- 
ments in that major, it is applicable to the subject under 
discussion as well: 

The choices of Biological Science courses should 
be left to the student and adviser... Required 
courses... do not create an interest. . .they are 
merely requirements — and thus do not receive 
the proper respect. 

After talking with over 1000 students I am firmly convinced 
that almost all students in the college would in fact elect a 
program with significant over-all distribution. Further, 
students might be encouraged to follow a pattern of selection 
that was more thoughtful and intelligent than that forced 
upon them now by the current requirements: fewer introductory 
courses, more advanced work by taking several courses in a 
discipline, courses in the various areas that mean something 
to a particular student in terms of his interests and needs, 
in terms of the structure of his total academic program. 

The choice of particular courses ought to make sense 
not simply as satisfaction of a requirement. The decision of 
a student to elect a particular program should not come without 
considerable thought and discussion, a necessary part of the 
educational process. The idea of requirements eliminates the 
need for either thought or discussion. If we cannot demon- 
strate the value of particular work in free discourse vn'th 
our students, we certainly cannot be sure of accomplishing 
more by requiring courses. 

Such a change might have a healthy effect on the 
college in other ways. Introductory courses which now face 
limited competition for students because many students are 
virtually required to take them might well have to improve in 
order to maintain student interest. There is little doubt 
that various departments do consider their basic courses 
primarily as enrollment management devices. There is nothing 
wrong with this procedure except if it fails to Jo a good job 
for the undergraduate student. But this is happening more and 
more frequently (and it is one of the many important lessons 
that can be learned from the excellent Course and Teacher 
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Evaluation booklet provided last Spring by the Student Council). 

It is about time there was more competition between courses 
and less between students. With as good a student body as we 
have, courses ought to be able to stand on their own intrinsic 
worth. We do not need to use our introductory courses for 
enrollment management at this stage of the college's develop- 
ment. At one time it was necessary and proper to use the 
Humanities requirement ar.d examination to build up work in 
Music and Art Historyj today both departments are highly regarded 
by students and will continue to draw even if the distribution 
requirement disappears. 

A change in the system might also encourage depart- 
ments to think about more one semester introductory courses. 

It might lower the enrollment in such "baby" courses (the local 
idiom is especially revealing) but increase the interest in 
various advanced courses in the same department, providing for 
a more balanced overall departmental load. 

In any case, the fundamental argument rests on a 
view of program-making as a key student responsibility. The 
student must be free even to make mistakes; we cannot force 
him to be liberally educated. More important than this, if we 
are indeed concerned that our scientists are not getting 
enough work in the humanities or our social scientists do not 
understand sufficiently the nature of scientific inquiry, we 
may be impelled to devise new programs, not simply new courses 
or requirements, involving the larger academic environment. 
Everything does not have to be done in the classroom; every- 
thing does not have to be done in a course (an awful lot of 
interesting and important things are not). 

Strangely, students and faculty seem to agree funda- 
mentally about the importance of courses. Neither of them sees 
the possibility of meaningful educational experience outside 
the classroom, without grade or credit. Students, always free 
to organize their own courses and even free to get faculty to 
help seem willing to do so only when they get academic credit 
for it. Since we have all succumbed to the mystique of credits, 
hours, and grades, nobody seems to believe it is possible that 
learning can take place without them. Students, enjoying a 
new experience, immediately want academic credit for having 
undergone it. One can imagine the students reinstated at 
Columbia deciding that their revolution was a most profound 
political experience from which they had learned a good deal, 
and demanding that the faculty give three hours of academic 
credit for it! 

The time has come to admit that there is no sequence 
of courses, no individual course that can be designated as 
essential in the process of a liberal education; obviously 
there are some courses more nearly so than others. Of course 
our students should take work in a variety of fields, especially 
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when their background and training show them to have limited 
awareness in some of these areas. But we must show them why 
and persuade themj to require is possibly to use the means 
that destroys the ends. 

This proposal to end the current system of distribu- 
tion requirements is radical only insofar as i t calls for a 
change in means j it does not quarrel with the announced ends of 
the existing system. Students should develop an awareness of 
the phenomena and experiences dealt with, the methods of 
analysis characteristic of the disciplines in the traditional 
three major fields. And while the recommendation of this 
report puts the burden of program making on the individual 
student, it in no sense relieves the faculty of its responsi- 
bility in this matter. In fact, it increases such responsi- 
bility by stressing more than before the importance of 
advising itself as an aspect of the teaching process. Further, 
the faculty ought to provide for all students some guidelines 
for program making. Such guidelines should be flexible rather 
than rigidly fixed but they ought to offer some assurance 
against too much specialization. 

I therefore recommend the following guidelines: 

(1) a major field or program should contain no more than 
eight to ten semester courses in a single subject (including 
introductory level courses in the field). This would, in 
effect, leave the number of courses in the major unchanged 
from the current system but would mean, because of the over- 
all reduction in total number of courses required, thac the 
major would occupy a more significant place in the student's 
program (roughly, between one-quarter and one- third). (2) In 
developing a carefully balanced program, a student might be 
expected to take further work, perhaps eight to ten semester 
courses, in related disciplines found in the same School 
from which he has elected his re J oTo (3) The college might 
then assume that the student wouild divide a significant part 
of the courses refnainioig, ten to twOlve semes ser courses (or 
roughly, one-third of his total course work) rather equally 
among courses in departments found in Schools other tnan his 
own. The Sociology tnajor, for eKcriple, v<ou1d select these 
courses from departments in the School of Humanistic Studies, 
the School of Scientific Studies, and the School of Applied 
Scientific Studies. 

At the same time the faculty lays down such guide- 
lines it ought also to indicate a proper division between 
100-200 level courses and 300-400 level courses in a normal 
student program. Something must be done s© that students 
are encouraged not to limit their selection of courses outside 
the major field t© introductor or "baby" courses. I would 
recommend that one-half of the student's work be in courses 
of the 300-400 level. 

What about foreign languages? Obviously, the new 
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program would put an end to the current foreign language re- 
quirement. There has, in fact, been a grov;ing realization in 
quality institutions throughout the country that the required 
foreign language is no longer meaningful as a requirement. 

1. Our students enter with unprecedented foreign 
language preparation. Yet the current requirement is maintained. 
More and more of our students have had at least three years of 

a single foreign language. If we are concerned about the value 
of foreign language training let us insist that ell students 
do have at least three years of a single language on admission. 
Such an entrance requirement now becomes practical if the 
faculty wishes to make this change. 

2. Serious study has challenged the claims of those 
who would keep a foreign language requirement for a liberal 
arts curriculum. The following summary statement- is based 

on such studies and is confirmed by my own more impressionistic 
study of the situation at Rutgers College: 

In the American college foreign languages con- 
stitute one of five or six major segments of the 
curriculum. What are the goals in the teaching of 
foreign languages? No generally agreed upon answer 
exists to that question, and its very pursuit, when 
it occurs, is frequently lacking in vigor and extent. 

In what follows we attempt to state a variety of 
possible goals of language teaching in college, 
mentioning difficulties as we go along... 

(1) The most obvious goal is that of equipping 
the student with sufficient knowledge of the language 
so that he has access to the literature and the people 
of the foreign country. But this goal is only a paper 
goal and if the teaching of languages had to be 
evaluated in regard to it, only a very small percentage 
of all language teaching would meet it. (2) The study 
of a foreign language io to equip one with a sense of 
the structure of language, leading among other things 
to a better appreciation of one's native tongue. But 
when this is said, it is left untested whether this 
goal is best, or even adequately, reached by present 
language teaching. Conceivably comparative linguistic 
courses might fulfill this function much better. 

(3) The study of a foreign language is a prime tool 
for acquainting the student with a foreign culture. 

It is also a prime device for making him hate French 
or Spanish, or for leaving him indifferent. To be 
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frustrated in regard to the language of a culture, 
as students so often are, is hardly likely to con- 
tribute to international amity. (4) The study of 
foreign languages is antiethnocentric. But the 
experience of the German secondary school system 
alone, with its heavy emphasis on foreign languages, 
provides evidence that this need not be so. There 
may indeed be antiethnocentric uses to which the 
study of language can be put, but they do not reside 
in the teaching of foreign languages as such. In some 
students one can even note a re-enforcement of eth- 
nocentrism by way of language learning. These are the 
students upon whom the foreign language courses have 
made an impact and who have become chauvinistic in the 
language and culture of their choice; in other words, 
their native chauvinism has remained intact, but has 
now become somewhat less accessible to insight because 
of the pseudo-cosmopolitan overlay. (5) The study of 
language can be viewed pragmatically in that it gives 
a skill usable for employment in business, government, 
research organizations, and the like. Russian seems 
currently to enjoy such a utilitarian vogue. But this 
goal eliminates language as a liberal subject. 

There are three further pragmatic uses of language: 

(6) Some languages are required for entrance and exit 
requirements in college and for obtaining of the Ph.D. 
degree, and in this context they are a well-known 
unfunctional hurdle. This use of language is of course 
nonliberal, too, and these requirements stem from the 
eternal logic, or il logic, of the university system, 
with little relation to the purposes of education. 

(7) The study of foreign language is good discipline 
for the mind. This is an almost frankly psychological 
goal, but it should be subjected to the legitimate 
psychological tests. Does the study of foreign languages 
instill discipline or obedience? Can one speak of 
discipline as desirable without regard to objectives 
that are meaningful to the student and that allow him a 
sufficient sense of accomplishment? (8) Some particular 
languages are considered to furnish a good basis for the 
learning of other languages. Thus Latin is recommended 
as a good base for learning m dern romance languages. 
Ti.at may well be, but here our goals are becoming 

Cl rcular. 

(9) The study of language can be viewed with 
certain leisure goals in mind. The most obvious one 
is the acquisition of a minimum of knowledge, enough 
to ease foreign travel and conversation with foreigners 
in one's own country. Sometimes superficial knovjledge 
of a language gives one a minimum of social savoir- 
faire, from reading a menu in a restaurant to establish- 
ing one's respectability by being able to recite in like 
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compsnv some detached lines of a classic. Such uses, 
although undoubtedly pleasant at times, again raise the 
question as to whether they are genuinely liberal. 

The question may be raised whether college is the 
appropriate time or appropriate place for the learning 
of languages. In regard to time, we have seme evidence 
that the optimal age for language learning comes much 
earlier than the college years. In regard to place, it 
might be asked whether the learning of language belongs 
in the college curriculum at all, or rather should be 
considered a prerequisite to it. Students might not be 
admitted to the foreign literature courses until they 
know the language. This would free foreign language 
teachers for the teaching they are interested in and 
prepared for. Teaching machines may soon free the 
language teacher from the elementary tasks anyway. 

In case anyone should think it unfair of me to cite 
this particular analysis of foreign languages, let me quote 
al^'o the passage that immediately follows in the reports 

Our analysis of goals in foreign language teaching can 
be duplicated for every other subject in the curriculum. 
Discrepancy between professed goals and actual achieve- 
ment is a general phenomenon and foreign languages, 
like mathematics, have the advantage of having the out- 
come more measurable, while in other fields memorization, 
cramming, and other devices make measurement more difficult. 

It is precisely for this reason that I have raised serious 
doubts that there is any essential subject for the liberal arts 
student, any courses or even kinds of courses he must have to 
be considered liberally educated. 

3. In few cases can it be demonstrated that students 
develop sufficient facility with the foreign language studies 
to make any effective use of it. I know of no course outside 
of the language departments themselves which require students 
to use the language the college has required that he studyj 
this is a scandal. The college opens itself up to serious 
challenge: Does it really mean what it says? If it seriously 
believes in the value of language study why does it not insist 
that it be made a working part of a 'Student's education? Why 
are there not courses in other disciplines conducted in the 
language or at least requiring extensive reading in the 
language? Are we busy finding chores for our students or 
attempting to build a good and large staff in foreign languages 
by engaging in enrollment management to assure an effective 
graduate program, or do we really believe in the liberal value 
of such study? 

This is anything but an argument against mastering 
language skills. Any student who comes with three or four years 



of foreign language study in high school and does not take 
additional work in literature or in some area where he can 
develop his ability to use the language is making a serious 
error. All students who propose even to consider doing gradu- 
ate work must be told at the outset that it normally includes 
the ability to use foreign languages. But this does not mean 
vje must continue a requirement that is rarely functional. 



The learning of foreign languages as a required 
subject in a college curriculum no longer has a place, especial- 
ly with students who offer three or more years of a language 
on entrance. This means that language departments must do 
everything possible to make their programs more attractive. 

It will come as no secret that the most serious criticism of 
all teaching done in the college is reserved for languages 
and mathematics. In both cases it may be that captive audiences 
have created in too many instructors sloth, although not in 
all. There are some brilliant teachers. But the time has 
come when the languages must revitalize their programs to 
attract students on the basis, not of a requirement, but ot 
free competition with other areas in the college. 



There are several things that might be done; special 
recruitment of students from the high schools with special 
language gifts and interests would be in line with the ideas 
advanced for the School scheme,- organization of dormitory 
sections in the various languages beginning with the Freshman 
year; the development with faculty members in other departments 
of programs in which the use of the foreign language becomes 
the central tool. What about a major in Italian where the 
student gets an opportunity to develop his fullest command of 
the language because he is using it not only In his language 
classes but in classes in art, music, history, \jnat 

about the various area studies programs conducting their 
integrative seminars in the language of the area? Why not 
assign foreign language teachers to departments and courses 
other than language and literature where they might be able 
to help integrate some foreign language work into these courses, 
much like the proposal I made earlier about the use of English 
instructors in such courses? The Junior Year Abroad program 
will certainly continue to serve as a stimulus to the relevan 
foreign languages. But this idea could be extended. Is it 
not possible to develop at home an education that was truly 
bilingual? Couldn't students at Rutgers College take a variety 
of courses all of which were in a foreign language (special 
courses or special sections of existing courses)? 



The current requirement^ the quality of teaching, 
the fact that it takes such a long time for a student attempting 
to learn a language afresh, the additional fact that the 
current system forces a student to undertake the study of a 
language before he has any sense of his particular need for 
a language, ell this has led to a severe decl me of i^-erest 
in the study of languages precisely at the time when such 
study might be regarded as more valuable. A good dea. mignt 



be gained if at least the first two years of language work 
were regarded as the acquisition of basic skills and not as a 
liberal arts subject. It might lead to rethinking the way 
such language skills ought to be taught. In a later section 
of this report I shall return again to this problem because 
I believe in the value of language skills and wish to see 
them more widely encouraged on this campus. But the evidence 
is overwhelming that a system of requirements is an improper 
means to this end. 

In urging the college to take a whole new look at 
our system of distribution requirements, this report obviousi 
leaves open the possibility that any major department may 
require of its own major students any work or proficiency it 
deems necessary in undertaking a satisfactory major program. 

To sum up, our students come to us better trained 
and prepared than formerly; they have individual needs and 
interests, varied educational and cultural backgrounds, and 
must be encouraged to build for themsieves meaningful total 
programs; the mature Rutgers College no longer has need for 
a system of requirements for proper enrollment management; 
there are reasons to believe that our students will take 
the job of self-education seriously enough to follov^ advice 
after discussion and make a wise choice of courses, in- 
cluding some significant distribution among the various 
traditional fields. But most important of all, the idea of 
individual responsibility for program making, aided by a 
new accent on advising and a system of faculty guidelines, 
can — even for Freshmen — make a significant contribution 
toward the goal of a liberal education. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Albert Twltchell, our Director of Athletics, 
in a recent communication tu the Provost, reconrmended a 
Chance from a required to a voluntary program in 
Physical Education.* He suggests 
would offer Physical Education a student for 
as an elective, 'the amount of credit to be determined by 

the faculties involved." 

Basically each course would cover specific 
areas of individual and combative sports. 

For example: handball and squash, tennis 

and badminton, basketball and volleyball, 
isotonic and isometric exercise, golf, etc. 

A course description would include the 
history, the rules, the techniques and 
skills, and the application through 
parti Cl pati on • 

This is the best and the most intelligent approach 
to the whole question of Physical Education offered at 
any institution with which I 
prLisely what students need 
balance of necessary exercise and P’ ' 

kind of training and practice valuable for P°st-c g 
life. The results of an 
Committee report would seem to be in 
proposal. That report also raised some significant 
questions about the ready availability of ^qui^ent and 
instruction for all students in the college and I would 
expect that this matter would be dealt with by the 
college Athletics Program Committee. 

While I recommend Mr. Twitchell's proposal to 
the faculty, I differ with him on the matter of credit. 

The college should not make it a practice to give 
academic credit for any subject, valuable J®; 

that can be regarded basically as the learning of skills. 

Skills are vital and significant; they are necessary 
adiunctlto any education. But there are a great many 
subjects o? value that ought to be elected by =‘udents for 
theirown sake and not simply to gain additional credit 
The game of adding up credits and hours must cease 
are to have truly liberal education. 

"The original section on this subject had to 
the result of Mr. Twitchell's proposal. My original versi 
seemea silly. It was based primarily on a most ef recti ve 
Student Council Committee Report and my own 

I found myself rather indignant that we seemed less concerned 

with studLts'souls than with their bodies since we 

gave up compulsory chapel and yet insisted on keeping required 

physical education* 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE MAJOR PROGRAM 

I strongly recommend that the current program 
which requires an undergraduate to elect a major field be 
retained. 



It may seem strange that there should be any 
question of this but the question has been raised, not 
only by our students but by students and educators through- 
out the nation. In a poll undertaken by our Student 
Council (to which a surprisingly high percentage of 
students responded) 45% of the students indicated they 
would prefer to have no major field. 

I think there is a good reason for this attitude. 

As departments have become more specialized they have 
forgotten their function in general education; their eyes 
have turned increasingly to the graduate school and 
increasingly, therefore, they have made every effort to 
make their undergraduate programs professional, to make 
their majors small model versions of what graduate or 
professional schools might be like. Some of these develop- 
ments have been good but often in the process certain key 
values have been lost. 

A departmental major designed to contribute to 
general education does not have to be unprofessional. 

What is essential is that the Department owes it to its 
students to stress and to explain what its value as a 
major is and why, indeed, we have majors in college. We 
must — to put it bluntly — justify the major. I do not mean 
anything quite as silly as the justification for Latin 
which says, "the study of Latin helps you think logically." 
Rather, some closer analysis of a particular major is 
required it. terms of the unique or special kind of awareness 
and understanding it provides, the special role it can play 
in dealing with a set of phenomena or experiences, its modes 
of analysis, the kind of symbols and language it uses and 
how it manipulates them. Often, some insight into the 
history cf the discipline is especially illuminating. 

The idea of the discipline-centered major is often 
wrongly rejected by those who advocate a complete shift 
to problem-centered programs. They forget that every 
discipline is itself problem-centered; each arose and 
developed as it sought answers to problems, and the 
disciplines in fact became differentiated just because 
they found themselves dealing with different problems, 
different experiences, different ways of being aware. 
Further, it is absurd to argue that disciplines are of 
necessity narrow. Today almost every discipline requires 
a breadth in its practitioners previously unheard of. With 
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increased specialization has come a certain narrowing but 
also it has often demanded the learning of a wider variety 
of skills and approaches. Any department might be expected 
to present a structured series of requirements for its 
majors in an effort to reveal the nature and purposes of the 
discipline most fully. But it must do so in ways which 
frankly do educate the student so that he understands why, 
so that the major as a way of understanding the world is 
made fully clear to him as a model of a discipline revealing 
its usefulness. 

This report proposes no additional departmental 
majors although it does recommend that every year the Course 
of Study Committee carefully investigate new departmental 
majors and other major programs introduced at any of the 
other New Brunswick colleges in an effort to see whether 
such majors ought also to be added to our basic offerings. 
Currently, for example, the proposed programs of study at 
Livingston College indicate possible majors in the following 
fields that the Course of Study Committee might want in 
due course to recommend for Rutgers College as well: 
Anthropology, Chinese, Comparative Literature, Computer 
Science, Linguistics. 

In keeping with the fundamental assumption behind 
this report, the need for fullest flexibility and the 
recognition of a wide variety of needs and ihterests among 
students, I continue to support the idea of interdisciplin- 
ary major programs. We have several such programs currently 
and in another section of this report there will be pro- 
posals for adding to that list of programs. In all such 
cases, however, programs are based on courses offered within 
departments with some possible additional integrative inter- 
disciplinary courses. 

This report also supports two other possibilities 
for the major. (1) The recommendation on the establ i.:h>?ent 
of Schools leaves the way open for the various Schools. lo 
propose to the college faculty a major program that might be 
School -centered rather than department-centered. Such a 
proposal would, of course, be the occasion of full faculty 
debate and no such major (say a major in the Humanities, or 
the Social Studies, or the Scientific Studies) could exist 
without such faculty approval. (2) The recommendations on 
a Council for Educational Development might permit an 
undergraduate to develop for himself a program of study 
individually tailored to meet his needs and interests. If 
he could convince the Council of the value of such a program, 
it would then undertake to serve as his sponsor for the 
degree on the basis of his self-defined program. A major- 
for-one thus becomes a possibility for a limited number of 
students. 



The bulk of the proposals made in this section of 
the report are designed to strengthen the major and make it 
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play a more fundamental role in the education of upperclassmen 
in Rutgers College than the major currently plays. 

1 . Any department that does not provide an 
opportunity for the student "to do" rather than simply 
"to take" fails as a part of a liberal education. Every 
department owes it to all its majors (and not merely its ^ 
honors' candidates) to provide them with such an opportunity 
to engage in the actual enterprise of major field in such a 
way that some genuine understanding emerges of the major as 
a vital part of the student's education. This is all the 
more important as many upperclass courses become as large 
as introductory courses. Especially in his major field every 
student should have the opportunity to work closely with a 
practicing professional in an apprenticeship program, a 
program of independent study, small seminar-like courses, etc. 
I recommend that such schemes be arranged by every major 
department even if this means it will be forced to drop 
some of its usual formal courses. The History department is 
currently reworking its program so that every maj'or will be 
able to take a small -group Junior Seminar. It will mean a 
serious reduction in the number of usual upperclass courses 
the department can offer. Other departments have like- 
wise been experimenting along such lines. 

It would be most helpful to all departments if they 
reported annually to the Dean such changes in policy and 
program and experiments undertaken to revitalize the major. 

He could then transmit this information to the college as 
a whole. 



2. Instead of student organization in terms of 
"classes," it is suggested in this report that organiza- 
tions more closely attuned to academic and educational 
objectives might be more effective. For the underclass- 
men the report has recommended the School scheme; for the 
upperclassmen I propose a mere effective organization in 
terms of the major. All students majoring in a department 
or program should constitute a working part of that depart- 
ment or program. Students should be invited to serve on 
departmental committees, should be involved in efforts to 
revise major programs, in the process of proposing new 
courses or altering old ones, and even in providing advice 
about promotions and new appointments. Full responsibility 
an^ final authority would of course remain in the faculty. 

To achieve these ends and many others, I propose 
the following scheme of student organization within every 
department and program. It is borrowed heavily from a 
program proposed at another major institution and adapted 

to our needs: 

The core of the proposal is the creation, within 
each department, of several small advising "sections." 
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Ideally, the sections should consist of one professor, ten 
juniors and ten senior--, although fifteen juniors and 
fifteen seniors is probably more realistic for some depart- 
ments. (For example, in a department with 200 undergraduate 
majors and 20 instructors, there would probably have to be 
six major advisers at any one time.) En ering junior 
majors would be assigned to their section at the end of the 
sophomore or the beginning of the junior year. The entering 
students would submit a list of problems or areas within 
the major which are of particular interest to him. Those 
who are especially interested, for example, in secondary 
school teaching or some other professional option as well 
as those with particular academic interests might be 
enrolled in the same sections. Wherever possible, the 
department would assign the applicant to a section led by 
a professor who shares one of the students' interest areas. 
Thus to the degree possible, the members of each section 
would be united by at least some common emphasis within the 
major. The fact that the correspondence of emphasis is not 
likely to work out very neatly (since many students are 
still unsure of their major interests at this stage) is not 
a serious drawback, since a certain amount of cross- 
fertilization and variety is also worthwhile. 

Once formed, the section would become a semi- 
official unit of the department, with allowances, of course, 
for some fluidity and turnover. The section would meet with 
its adviser at least once each semesta' for a joint discuss- 
ion of the planning and progress of the major programs of 
its individual members, and at least once at the end of 
each year for an evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the departmental program of the previous semesters 
in the light of the experience of the section members. 

The aim of the quarterly meeting would be to assist 
the students in the planning and implementation of a rational 
and coherent major program (i.e., the traditional advising 
function) in a setting which encourages the students to 
share their ideas and problems both with their colleagues 
and their major adviser. In many cases these sessions should 
obviate the necessity of individual visits to the adviser 
for the signing of study lists (although in some cases 
individual visits will also be required), thus avoiding 
needless repetition. In the group setting, the planning of 
common programs among small groups of students with common 
interests, under the guidance of a single faculty member, 
would be encouraged. Such programs could serve as a 
positive force against the intellectual atomization of the 
non-professional student body. 

The aim of the annual meeting, in addition to the 
planning of the following year's programs in the case of 
juniors, would be the development of suggestions for the^ 
improvement of existing departmental programs. In addition. 
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such sessions might germinate small -group "courses" as 
well as interesting course proposals. 

An auxilliary function of the advising sections 
is to assist new majors in accomodating rapidly to their ^ 
new departments by putting them into immediate contact with 
seniors who share similar interests. Finally, although 
I an aware that scarcity of resources will make implemen- 
tation of this part of the plan difficult, it is my hope 
that some of the more successful sections could engage in 
voluntary activities of an intellectual and social nature 
that would prove to be a useful supplement to the students' 
formal program, while contributing some real intellectual 
content to the advising system itself. These activities 
might include special section meetings to hear occasional 
papers by the professor, one of the students, another 
member of the department (including, in particular, 
graduate students who are working on theses in areas 
related to the group's special interests) or outsiders. 

In the interest of both economy and the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, such meetings might be held jointly by two 
or more sections with different but related orientations, 
or even by two sections from different departments. They 
might also include, where appropriate and feasible, field 
trips, visits to cultural events, and even informal "bull- 
sessions" in the apartments of members. Small financial 
subsidies from the department would of course encourage 
such projects. 

To provide a rational basis for student parti- 
cipation in deliberations on departmental policies, 
departmental student organizations would be created based 
on these advising sections. At the end of each academic 
year, each section--using whatever selection procedures 
it agreed on--wou1d select a high junior to be its depart- 
mental representative for the following year (his senior 
year). Since the members of each section would have been 
in close contact for at least two terms, it is likely 
that their choice would reflect the abilities and commit- 
ment of the student chosen. The quality of representatives 
should be much highei ^nd more relevant to the department s 
academic needs than the quality yielded by a single depart- 
ment-wide election. 

The several students thus elected would con- 
stitute a departmental Council of Majors. Each represen- 
tative would continue to be in close and frequent contact 
with his section throughout his tenure on the Council, thus 
ensuring responsiveness to the ideas and problems of his 
col leagues. 

The primary purpose of the Council of Majors would 
be to serve as a mechanism, along with the department's 
graduate student organization, for working with the faculty 
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in establishing the regular channels of participation 
and for assuring that the ideas and proposals emanating 
from the individual sections are adequately ccrmunicated 
to the department. Undergraduate student representatives 
for the various departmental committees would be chosen 
by this group. If student representation on regular de- 
partmental committees has not yet been provided for, the 
Council would select members for the department's Student- 
Faculty Relations Committee. Finally, it would coordinate 
activities among the various sections as desired. 

This organization of students is not designed 
in response to cries for "student power" or simitar 
sloganeering. Rather, it is proposed principally for 
its educational consequences for students. Advising 
must be considered as part of teaching; involvement in 
the life of the department as a further way of learning 
about the discipline. If we are to have a slogan let it 
be "college power" for it is only when all groups work 
together that we can achieve the ends we all seek. 

Already intelligent student effort like the Course and 
Teacher Evaluation booklet have had an inpact on some 
departments and some courses, implementing in one case 
at least the work being done within a department in an 
effort to revise an introductory course widely held to 
be unsatisfactory. It is of ever-riding importance that ■ 
we treat students as part of the major department, not 
simply as clients but as fellows. It is of great 
significance to them and to the college as a whole that 
they be used to help advise and even teach younger 
students in the Schools. 

3. Departmental advising, even under the new 
proposal, will not succeed unless it assumes greater 
responsibility for counselling students about the 
whol e of their programs. 

a. One example is in the area of training 
students who propose to enter secondary school teaching. 
The college has shar.efully avoided its responsibilities 
in this field. Every department that has such students 
ought to arrange special advising sections for them and 
participate in whatever special teacher-training programs 
are available. This means that one member of the depart- 
ment must become familiar with what is going on in the 
high schools. This is important, not only for the train- 
ing of new teachers, but also for the adjustment of 
existing college-level programs in terms of such new 
developments. The adviser responsible for the section 
of majors planning on such a career in the schools ought 
also to serve in a more effective way as a liaison not 
only with the secondary schools but also with the 
Graduate School of Education. Current arrangements in 
the college for handling potential teachers are simply 
inadequate. 
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b It is important that every major be con- 
sidered in ierms of a wider context. I here propose that 
^acrstudent must regard one of the Schools - he general 
area from which he plans to develop a meaningful contex 
for his major studies. As noted in a previous section, I 
recommend that the major ought to be defined as approximate- 
ly one-quarter of the student's undergraduate . 

(L'ght term courses of upperclass work). J 
that all students be encouraged to take 
offered in depaiJtments in the School in 

to work. This^uggests that proper the 

mai or field m-fght be best developed in a wider context 
of^ sister disciplines. Students should be 
think in terms of this kind of context and of the value 
of certain relationships between disciplines. The choi 
of that context should in all cases be the student s. 

This view of the central role of the major in selecting a 
total program for the last two years is designed to stress 
individual interests and individual 

For example, one man's interest in history g y 

different from another 'sj one might approach his 
discipline as one of the Humanities; another as one of 
the Social Studies; a philosophy major might see his 
interests in reference to Scientific Studies while 
another as part of the Humanities. It is suggested th 
a student therefore might take between eight and 
semester courses in various departments in the same School 

as his major. 

The proposals here make no special al lowances 
for a program, for example, in biological sciences, 
believe it is perfectly possible to organize an effective 
program in biological sciences within the general rubric 
outlined here. Under any reading of the current program, 
it appears excessive; it goes far beyond the minimum 
requirements for medical school admissions and far beyond 
their needs as student majors and recent graduates of the 
program in medical schools see them. A most interesting 
Report b.sed on a survey of the majors In the current 
program and prepared by a sub-comtii ttee of the 
Council suggests just how fundamentally illiberal 
current program is. The majority of students seem to 
take no intellectual satisfaction in the work they are 
doing; they can discover in fact little 
justification for the program. They admit that they 
remain in the program because they believe that it 
prrvJdes the bLt assurance of medical school acceptance. 
Further, they make perfectly clear that they ha 
idea why they are asked to take the subjects they do 

take. 

If we propose truly to be a liberal arts college 
then the time has come to insist that our probrams be in 
some sense truly liberal and truly liberating. 
ingly enough, the biological sciences majors s'''"''®!'®" 
the report cited above indicated that the basic course in 
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art history many of them take was second only to the basic 
biology course as of "most significant value." The plan 
proposed in this report would still provide an opportunity 
for considerable work in the sciences, certainly more than 
sufficient for effective specialization. The Association 
of the American Medical Colleges recommends as a minimum 
(roughly) nine semester courses (really 28 hours of work 
in science. The program herein proposed would allow 
between 16 and 20 semester courses. 



c. The selection of courses outside the School 
should also be done as the result of consultation and 
discussion. There should always be an effort on the 
part of the student to rationalize his selection of courses, 
to seeing his whole program in terms of the kind of educa- 
tion he is seeking for himself. Some effort should be made 
to avoid the cafeteria approach; every effort should be 
made to see significant relationships. In no sense, however, 
does the general program proposed here eliminate the 
possibility of such student sampling if he so desires. 

Freedom and flexibility remain the key words. But the 
opportunity for genuine discussion, with faculty and fe.low 
students, in advising sections would give every student 
an opportunity to investigate and debate possible alterna- 
tives. 

4. The nature of the particular requirements of 
the major field itself is obviously a function of the ^ 
department itself; it is responsible for its own 
ments and is free to insist as well on additional required 
courses outside the department that it believes important 
in preparing the major. Such work at all times required 
by any departmrrt, however, is expected to remain within 
the flexible guidelines provided by the college. Hopefully, 
departmental requirements will be discussed frequently 
with the majors and reviewed by the whole department. 

There ought to be continuous conversation on the why s 
and wherefore's of departmental programs; students are 
entitled to know why the faculty has arranged this Parti- 
cular set of requirements and ought to be free to challenge 
them in discussion. The special nature and 
major requires that it provide, on occasion, a 
structured and more tightly disciplined approach. Students 
will of course be aware of this when selecting a major 
field. A few suggestions for the departments do seem in 

order; 

a. The proliferation of highly specialized 
courses ought to stop.. I have myself in this report argued 

that majors ought to be provided a special 1 1 „ 

do work^'n the field in a course or some program specifically 
designed for majors but the overwhelming 'I’^jority of 
courses offered in any department must be 
..erve not onlv maiors but any student in the college. 
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is unfortunately not the case. Too frequently courses are 
newly added to the undergraduate catalog in particular 
departments which their sponsors freely admit are designed 
primarily for graduate students or would-be graduate 
students. I am not referring only to science departments. 
This is clearly not a proper use of the right to offer 
courses, and both departments and college committees involved 
ought to scrutinize new proposals most specifically in 
terms of their justification as part of a program for under- 
graduates. This has not been the case. Coverage as a 
criterion for course offerings is not sufficientj the 
function of any college or any education is not simply the 
presentation of vast bodies of information. There is no 
proposition more absurd that the often-hears notion that 
every member of the faculty has the right to teach "his 
specialty," no matter how narrowly defined. It is true, 
without question, that every member of the faculty should 
have some opportunity to use his expertise, his particular 
skills and methods, his special knowledge in his teaching. 
This is very different from offering a highly specialized 
course. Even for the major departments should pay more 
attention to providing a group of courses that define for 
the undergraduate the nature of the discipline in its 
various aspects but offerings should be tailored to under- 
graduate needs and specific work for graduate students 
ought to be considered separately. 

b. Reduction in overall course load should lead 
departments to reconsider seriously the nature of the 
courses offered in an effort to cut back when possible. 
Departments should consider turning some year-long courses 
into semester courses. Semester courses are a way of 
providing a richer and more varied experience, a more 
flexible kind of program building. They do not have to be 
more superficial and indeed can have a good deal of 
depth as well as breadth if thfe idea of the need o"cover" 
a field or present vast amounts of date is elimirited. 

This practice of using semester courses as a basis of 
program making is already policy in some departments and 
impressionistic investigation suggests it works very well. 
With the limitation of course load proposed, this becomes 
even more important. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

NEW PROGRAMS IN THE COLLEGE 

My report not only indicates my view that the 
individual departments ought to remain a „ 

core in the college but seeks to make ;;2®f^^Never-' 

in a sense, even more important in ’ series 

theless, the college has already committed 
of inter-departmental major programs which might ^e 

be extended. It is important to stress that 
are inter-departmental. That is, almost c-ll h . Z 

lEi^ch in a program belong to a department and have their 
basic responsibilities there; most of the courses hy 

students ’n the program are courses that are ° ^ 

for credit in a particular department. These courses are 
i^equently supplemented by some interdisciplinary seminars, 
the staffing of which is worked out by arrang^ents among 
departments. No fundamental alteration of this overall 
pattern is needed. 

No new programs are proposed in any of the area 
studies because many of these are already underway and ob- 
viously new ones are in the developmental stage. Most, m 
fact, so-called area study work can be undertaken wi thout 
a special program from a base in a traditiona V , 

Lreful selection of related work from different disciplines 
and therefore poses no special problem. 

I have, rather, selected five possible new 
programs that would be of special value. . 

Lggested in rough outline and are based on problems of great 
significance in our time and underempiasi zed in our c g 
or^the university at large; each might bring ^° 9 ether n 
only members of what used to be Arts and Sciences departments 
but also might use the talents and skills of faculty in 
Enaineerinq and possibly Agriculture and Environmental Sciences, 
iJ^e^^ers^f these faculties and their students are to be 
considered part of the college they ought to ^ a part, 
intellectually as well as physically. In ^ 

these programs suggests something that might in fact be 
a "core program" around which a whole college program itsef 
might be developed. Our college might serve a valuable role 
for the University in experimenting with such programs. 

In most instances the programs proposed come 
strong expressions of student interest; several were endorsed 
by faculty colleagues as well. All have at the base e i ea 
that there are currently in the catalog courses and staff 
experts that might afford at least the basis for beginning 
such programs. However, in every case new staff and new 
courses would be necessary to make for a . . 

program. Departments would have to be billing to shift their 
om new faculty priorities but would undoubtedly be willing 
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to do so since such new personnel and new courses would also 
strengthen their offerings. 

1 , Sci ence and Society 

Student interest in the sciences and their signifi- 
cance is at an all time high at R^^^gers College as well as at 

other institutions. One of the major objections of students 
to the current science distribution requirement is chat they 
don't really learn about science; students are fascinated by 
questions about the philosophy of science, the '^e^bodology 
of science, the history and sociology of science. There is 
thp further factor of professionalization of all our depart- 
",-ence whlch^.akes U very dlffjcuU 
for a student to study the sciences 
major in a science is to commit oneself to a highly 
and very professionalized education from the starts This is 
"ot ^rquarrel with the way science is taught on this campus 
for those who will indeed become the necessary professionals 
o? the future. Rather, I ask that some alternat ve be provided 
for many others. Indeed, there are those belief that such 
options ought also to be open to those ^o will bec^e scientists 
as well. Let me quote a scientist who does complam. Prof. 
Bentley Glass*: 

Our college training in the sciences tends to be 
far too narrow and too specialized. It turns out 
technicians of extremely circumscribed vision... 

In teaching science we must not forget, in other 
words, that it is simultaneously a social study 
and a creative art, a history of ideas, a philosophy, 
and a supreme product of esthetic ingenuity. The 
graduate who has missed this experience, wnether 
science major or non-major, has missed the basis 
for a rational judgment of today's cripcal 
problems. He has likewise lost a revelation deep in 
meaning and of unending beauty. 

I doubt very much that, for example, the vast majority of 
biological science graduates gain from ^bei '■ experience a 
Rutgers College the objectives that this biologist proposes. 

It may in fact very well be the case that the rigors of 
scientific training more and more preclude such grand 
It is not likely that any judgment of mine (most especially 
“nee ? am no scientist) or even of the college as a ^ole 
could move the various departments in question to ^Her 
significantly the programs they believe essential for their 
own majors. But we do have a right, as a ^ 

that some program be offered to those interested in the 
sciences but unwilling to become the kind of . 

required by our current programs. We need people in busine-^s, 

*Science and Liberal Education (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1959) P« ^3* 
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in Dublic life, teachers of science in the schools, informed 
citizens with awareness and understanding of science and 
?ts Relationships to the wider world. We need courses and 
even a program of courses available to scientists and 
Scientists which put the study of science in a wider setting. 

Thus I am proposing the development of a program 
in Science aSS LSiety Is thi highest priority for the college. 
In Such a program new courses might very 

miaht be interdisciplinary or inter-departmental, but at the 
TtSStlt luld be possible to build a special Pr°9^am ^ . 
of relatively standard courses and existing special • 

basic courses in thl sciences and mathematics, work in the 
phriosophy of science; the study of the history of science as 
well as^the socidtogy and the important politics of science. 

Thl ^oirarea of relationsips that do = 

between the sciences and the humanities - ’’ 
music — could provide a basis for sound and substantial 
academic work. ^Psychology has light to shed on the process 

of creative scientific inquiry. ^ nh"" 
warrant to be found in a quantity of scholarship high 
quality in all of these fields, the popular interest in many 
of theL questions - witness the debate such writings as 
the recent work of Arthur Koestler, or Price on Tl^ _ 
Scientific Establishment and Ralph Lapp in The New Priesthopd , 
IrftkfT^slheliUb^^ - argues for serious considera- 
tion of these and other questions by college students. 

There is a hunger for such a program and the 
initial means to begin to satisfy such a hunger within this 
college. We cannot ask the individual departments of 
scienL to undertake complete revisions of their Programs 
in wavs that would run counter to their views of sound 
educational procedure, but we can call 
and that of other elements of the college co^uni y 
Zt onfy Rew courses in several departments but to hi re new 
men in related fields who could contribute both to depart- 
mental programs and a more general undergraduate ptogram of 
Tcoopefatlve nature. Immediate action on tms proposal is 

but also for those students majoring in the traditional 
sciences as auxiliary courses that can supply 
context for their studies. How much more 
examole, for a science student to learn something ab 
social sciences by taking work in the sociology of science 
or the politics of science; how much more . 

such a student to see the significance of 
by taking work in the history of science, 

the approach of philosophy by taking work in the philosophy 
of science. 

How long can we afford to overlook . 

area of human concern? Can we feel we do enough by offering 
the excellent but increasingly highly specialized and 
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professionalized work in the various sciences? Are we doing 
all we can to meet a variety of interests and needs among 
our students? Are we, in fact, doing enough for our science 
majors themselves who will be after all, part of a larger 
world than the world of science? 

Mathematics t A Footnote 

Let me digress from a discussion of new programs 
to call your attention to another problem that is in some 
sense related to the one discussed above. I start with the 
expression of a bias: I am convinced that it is growing 

imperative for all of us to have a more fundamental under- 
standing of the nature and role of mathematics. I have 1 g 
argued that just as the university became modern it 

replaced the central role of classic literature with the 
study of modern languages, so the contemporary university 
will come into existence when mathematics replaces modern 
languages as central in undergraduate education. 

Obviously, the way to learn mathematics is by 
doing mathematics; the same holds true in every field. But 
there ought to be some course in the college where the basic 
nature of mathematics could be explored and understood by 
undergraduates who did not seek or need more advanced, 
technical knowledge. Such a course might explain what it 
is mathematics seeks to do and how it does it. It could 
introduce in elementary form number theory and set theory, 
an introduction to logical analysis, the basis of computer 
work and of statistics, the mathematical foundations of 
cybernetics and systems analysis, game ® . . 

are obviously a host of issues that could be discussed and 
that would provide the general student with some basic 
understanding of what mathematics is and why it has bec^e 
increasingly important that we understand this 
way of expressing and using certain kinds of relationships. 

One of the most interesting suggestions made to 
me in the course of my investigations was such a course 

might very well be taught, not necessarily by the mathematics 
department, but by individuals in other ^epar^ents with an 
interest and ability in mathematics. I have not discussed 
this idea specifically with anyone in the mathematics 

department; I trust that my raising the " 

this manner will not seem rude or improper. It seemed to 
me however, that such a course might very well find a place 
Tn\he^ind^f program discussed above. If the -- 

in fact interested in such a general course the depart 
ment of Mathematics felt little interest in ^ ^ 

it would seem to me proper to ask a committee (o 
of the School of Scientific Studies or the staff in the 
Program in Science and Soceity) to consider the whole 
question. 
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2, Envi ronmental Studies 

A major shortcoming in the work of the college 
is its failure to provide a systematic and effective 
program concerned with the nature and role of 
ment and his relationship to it. We largely pretend tht 
the natural environment in which we live -- to say nothing 
of the public problems associated with its uses and misuses 
does not exist. One can learn something about it in 
various work done in the biological sciences and in geograp y 
and geology. There is a course offered under the rubric of 
that home for interdisciplinary courses. Arts and Sciences, 
to a very limited number of students. The College or 
Agriculture and Environmental Sciences obviously gives 
relevant courses but these are rarely recommended and rare- 
1 y taken by our s tudents • 

Here, then, is another place where we need a 
more general and widely publicized program, a major 
for students who are, perhaps, most interested in combining 
scientific and social scientific interests. Obviously, 
here is an opportunity to use work in sociology as wel I as 
geography, geology as well as botany. Ecological studies 
Lve significance for political scientists and historians 
(who have interests in demographic study and have frequent- 
ly discussed land use, soil depletion, and other ecological 
issues as major factors in history). Nature, Wilderness, 
Conservation - these are all key ideas in history that 
have had consequences for the history of the mind, for the 
development of culture, as well as for man's physical and 
social development. The arts, too, have offered a special 
vision of man's relationship with his natural environment. 
There are issues here that are poetic and aesthetic as 
well as crucial issues in public policy; there are issues 
that are scientific and technical and others that raise 
important moral issues as well. The point is that tnere 
are few departments, that might not have a significant 
contribution to make in such a program. 



What makes it especially important that we try 
to use the existing resources of the college to ppt to- 
gether a series of courses (both existing and newly 
organized) that represents a more comprehensive analysis 
of our environment is not simply the new urgency that some 
of these issues create in public policy today but more 
practically the partial involvement of the College o 
Agriculture and Environmental Sciences in Rutgers Couege. 
Should there not be some program for our undergraduates 
which allows them to benefit more particularly by that 
relationship? Further, aren't there equal opportunities 
for faculty in the college to offer work that would be 
relevant for students whose primary interests are found 
in the College of Agriculture? Can we not use the resources 
of both bodies for the common benefit of all students in 
the College? 
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There is much talk of relevance these days, l^at 

could be e.ore relevant than a 'ution, 

environmental Pjf “3°:%-^p°o?niral ^nd scientific, 

conservation, ecc.i me ibs mltural. To fail to 

moral ^^gj^’^g^g^nesrof the environment is profoundly 

to fai ai a College, to fall to use this 
important is to y interrelatedness of 

opportunity to show extraord, naryy n ter r^ 

knowledge and h«an P What Is offered at a 

of inquiry to f college regards as 

.rr.?.r.: ~>s- -S: n .r 

students who do not elect courses ,n this area or do 

-h^-obi:L^rih:rrr:iis^^ 

come to know people who ere «rkmg_^in ‘h® erea^a^ ^ 

fnf^Topi eJen ^nieieited enough to'allow their awareness 
to ripen into understanding. 

3. Technology and the Social Order 

All that I have suggested about the study of science, 
11 1-h.t I ^ve referred to in my discussion of Environmental 

b^vironLf^^^^^ 

be unaware and yet which we rarey =euuy , obvious 

The role of technology In tte Li noi offer 

Lroiigirar'rtu:iL""ii* "m "^t si: 1 Trof« 
some technological suuuiea studies for 

cHirHps for would-be technologists but also stuaies 1 

that coild Sake a significant contribution. 

History could contribute with an historian of 

rrpi::U%"fep-t 

trrh:^iir:i^rc::ior;rn':i:-y"(;rweii 

of the environment, I mght ^f^';|^^?°"°’°|;;ieKsted disci- 

:irn:rihft°h:« ^U^h ti contribute, in recent years there 
KlrbUfa Jicie Lrles of Important ^ 

especially in what is known as ^ion of 

suggested the impact of technology on the 
wriLrs and artists, on poets and architects. Again the 
pattern holds: many departments might well be abl 
contribute courses and personnel to such a program. But 
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most important, here we should call on our _ 

Enqineering. We need a course that can describe and y 
the nature of u ^ntemporary technology. Work in engineering 
design is valuable both in understanding the logic of the 
engiLer's approach and the problems involved in the solu- 
tiL of basic design problems (social, physical, persom^l), 
the aesthetic and perhaps moral issues that ^am, 

can we propose we are in fact relevant in today's world 
without suggesting that we all ought to be aware 
technological environment, its causes and consequences? 

Isn't it significant that an approach like systems analysis, 
so important in certain areas of engineering, 
increasingly important for the study of " 

as well? Where can our students learn about all 
We are not talking about artificial or contrived Relation- 
ships between disciplines. We are ^^^Iking about areas of 
interaction that do exist, that are operative and significant. 
Don't we need a wider understanding of the oasis of computer 
technology and the consequences of the whole technological 
revolution caused by cybernetics and the increased applica- 
tion of computer science? Can the college be satisfied mere- 
ly to offer more and more specialized work in engineering 
and computer science? Do not those who will 
as professionals in these areas also need what they «n 
gain from the study of work in history and l^^'® 
from philosophy and the humanities related most specifically 

to the nature and role of technology? 

4. Communications 

In important ways, "communications" is an aspect 
of technological innovation; an interdisciplinary program 
in Communication Studies might naturally be said tc follow 
from the arguments advanced in the previous section on 
Technological Studies. But increasingly the whole area has 
taken on special significance of its °^n. Nor does this 
mean we must simply follow a current fad like McLuhanism. 

For even before we get into this particular area, there 
important work on the nature of communication i tse f done 
by psychologists and biologists, by engineers and linguis s 
(and certainly it must seem shocking these days when 
linguistic issues have become so significant that the college 
offers no linguistics as distinguished from the study of 
particular languages). "Feedback," to mention only the 
tritest example, has become a commonplace word and yet it 
relates to phenomena vital to an understanding of what 
"communication" is. The whole question of the nature of 
communications involves men and machines, philosophers and 
technicians. Thus the whole issue could involve several 
courses in several disciplines. 

Further, there are psychological and sociological 
issues involved in the causes and consequences of communica- 
tions systems. We know, for example, that a whole school of 
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sociologists developed a view of social process ^^^ed on 
communications models and that some "9 

had come to the conclusion that the way people cotnmumcated 
was an historical determinant of major ^^Snificance. We 
know that from all of this have arisen serious studies of 
the consequences of communication that stress political, 
moral, and aesthetS^ issues of immediate concern. The 
college already offers relevant courses in a number of 
departments and a few under the general category of Arts 
and Sciences that are among the more popular courses in 
the college because of the relevance the students find in 
this study. 

The college currently offers work in Journalism. 

Little of it seems of value to c liberal arts college and 
its program; much of its work involves ^^e 'level opment of 
soecial skil Is and techniques. Yet some of the work it does 
offer might significantly be placed in an effective context 
in a major program in communications. Such a 
be directed to a serious study of the nature and consequenc 
of various contnunications media and not to training people 
in various communication skills. Thus, such a program a 
discussed here, might transform an element in the college 
of limited use today into the very core of a program of im- 
mediate relevance and influence on campus. 

The college might develop in greater breadth and 
scope serious studies of various media. The Deparfanent of 
Enqlish currently offers initial work in fi Im cri ticism. 

OtLr work on films and other media — ’ 

critical — should be made available. Basis for additional 
work in aspects of popular culture exists in offerings 

in Journalism and Art History and these could be expande . 

We need more work that makes students aware of verbal and 
non-verbal symbols and the uses to which they are put, how 
they are manipulated and why. All of this 

aesthetic, social, political and ul timatel y moral questions. 

It is apparent that in this whole vast area there 
are possibilities for the creation of a special major program 
to serve as a miniature core program for some students who 
have interests in this area, a program that will allow 
systematic use and integration of work in the sciences, social 

sciences, and the humanities. 

5. Studies in War and Peace 

This program results from the extraordinary faculty 
debate over the R.O.T.C. issue last Spring and the 
interest in the studies of the nature of 
not be more relevant, although the program 
as a popular series of discussions of contemporary issues. 
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If we are going to continue to offer some work in 
R 0 T C and the academic work involved in that program is to 
be handled by recognized academic departments, why don t we 
use the opportunity this provides to offer a whole progran, for 
ruSergraduate Jjor that v»uld stress f ^ 
in making and keeping the peace as well as the of war? 

Why don't we extend the basic idea involved in the R^O.T.C. 
reforms to provide a general inter-departmental program that 
«r°d ^t^a^t a wide variety of students interested in problems 
of violence and social order? In keeping with the fooo't? 
decision of last Spring, some dopottments must a ready anti- 
cioate offering new courses or reconstructing existing courses. 
?herri:°s a good deal of impressive talk during °ur debates 
about the central experience war has been in 
such a program, pooling resources of all who threw light on 
the nature of violence and human aggression and the 
ideas and institutions in checking its „ 

both fitting and proper. (It is clear that work in R.O.T.C. 
ihf technic^ military skills - could not be a part of such 

an academic program.) 

There is no social science discipline that would 
not have sol^'hing to contribute in the way f existing courses 
or courses that might be developed: anthropology, 
science, sociology, economics, history, geography. Current 
discussions of violence and aggression have 

psychologists and biologists. In any such Program , 

attention ought to be given to the role of 

too for not only have wars affected developments in these areas 
bu?’con5itfonrof war and peace seem significantly related to 
levels of scientific and technological development. 

Further, it would not be possible to leave out of 
such a program the study of political and social theory; the 
role of the philosopher and the political scientist too. Th 
new role of game theory, systems analysis, bureaucracy al 1 
suggest additional areas of study. The arts, too, could 
play a part in such a program: writers from Homer to Mai er 
have reacted to wars and violence in special ways and painters, 
too, have been known to respond in their own way to tne fac 

of war. 

To make any of these programs operative several 
steps are necessary after there is agreement that such programs 
might be worthwhile. (1) The Dean must appoint a c<^ittee 
frOT those interested in or anxious to participate the 
development of each program. (2) Such a c^ittee should 
determine which courses already exist of utility t° the 
program and which faculty members are willing to offer related 
courses. It must make recommendations about ^J^^tions to the 
staff necessary to create an effective total program. (3) The 
Dean should consult with the departments about adding in 
these areas to their offerings. (4) A list of ordered prior- 
ities must be developed in an effort to plan for u ure 
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operstions. Scxns decision must be made about what programs 
should be developed and in what order. (5) A beginning might 
be made in some programs on the basis of current staff and 
course offerings after approval by proper faculty committees 
and the faculty. Or the Council on Educational Development 
(described later) might undertake one or more of these programs 
on an experimental basis. 

In any instance some sources of additional funds 
to help in the development of these programs should be sought. 
One or two might be undertaken without additional funding but 
if there were any desire by the college to undertake all five, 
it is obvious that some source of additional money would have 
to be discovered. The committees on each program appointed 
by the Dean might very well be the source of a program for 
submittal as a request for such aid. 

In summary, the new programs proposed are "relevant" 
to the contemporary world without in any sense responding 
only to the immediate, for they are and have been constant 
human concerns. The new programs do not propose new depart-^ 
ments but build on strengthened existing departments, providing 
therefore new graduate as well as undergraduate work. At the 
same time the creation of such programs encourages meaningful 
interaction between scholars in various disciplines. The new 
programs become a common core for students majoring in them, 
who would use the information, methods of analysis, ways of 
understanding from the social sciences, the natural sciences, 
the humanities, and the applied sciences. One decided ad- 
vantage of these programs is the opportunity they provide 
for intellectual exchange across departmental and curricular 
lines. Finally, the programs are directed to interests already 
expressed by students and faculty and therefore constitute a 
reply to felt needs. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

A COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

There is no such thing as an experimental college; 
there are, however, colleges that engage in educational ex- 
perimentation. A college by its very nature is an established 
institution with rules, regulations, and procedures, daily 
routines and certain set specific objectives and obligations 
operating and making continual demands. This is one of the 
reasons so few colleges are ever able to change their natures 
radically; this is why so many colleges that begin with a 
spirit that is new and inventive soon settle down and make 
for themselves a new orthodoxy out of what was originally 
"an exper /ment." Bureaucratization, standardization, routiniza- 
tion -- these may not be attractive words but they would appear 
to be the lesson of life and logic for all large institutions 
and they represent developments of considerable value as well. 
Thus it remains difficult to sustain the experimental atti- 
tude -- especially when there are a series of immediate tasks 
that must be done. 

Further, genuine experimentation means risk taking; 
experiments may obviously fail. They require above all care- 
ful testing and evaluation. All of this may mean considerable 
investment of time and money. Thus the experiments that are 
undertaken must be chosen with care. They must be watched 
over with diligence. They must be judged. All of this would 
indicate that there might very well be interesting experiments 
that a college might like to attempt but might best be tested 
first by a smaller group, under special circumstances. 

One of the basic ideas on which this report is based is 
that a liberal arts college is in fact largely identified by its 
never-ending discussion of the nature of its mission and 
purposes, its methods and its programs. What keeps the college 
as college — rather than simply a collection of individual 
academic departments -- is some general agreement on the part 
of all elements (students, faculty, and administration) to 
join together in the ceaseless conversation about education. 

Yet how is it possible to meet the enormous demands of daily 
college routine and still engage in that kind of thinking 
about education and trying new ways and new programs so essential 
if change is not to overc*. 3 and destroy the institution itself? 

Certainly it is clear that we cannot go on the way 
wfc have here at Rutgers College. A brief look at our recent 
past shows clearly what I mean. We have had no continuing 
conversation in this college. Rather, about once each decade 
the great and total beast, the college, awakens from slumber 
to talk for a while before settling down to another decade of 
sleep. In the 1940's we had Prof. J. Milton French’s Committee 
on Educational Policies Report and the discussion that went 
with it. That report, as you know, was endorsed and even some 
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of its features were implemented (among other things defining 
our system of distribution requirements which has been left 
unchanged since 1945). In the 1950's we had the Self-Study 
Ccxnmittee and its report which tried, among other things, to 
rationalize the previous work of the French Committee and ^ 
provide some common core of "shared experiences." Once again 
the college was awakened and there was some debate; but that 
debate failed to move the beast much and few of the committee 
recommendations were adopted or implemented. We now have 
another chance in the 1960's. 



We cannot allow something so central to the life of 
the college die and try to begin it anew another decade hence 
Even if all of the other recommendations made in this report 
were to be adopted and fully implemented, it would still be 
imperative that the conversation continue. 

This is asking an enormous commitment from an al- 
ready over-burdened faculty. Yet I think few would deny 
that we need to continue our review, that we need to engage 
in some experimentation, that we must be constantly open to 
new ideas and new methods, The University of California's 
Muscatine Report states the problem clearly: 



Adaptation to changing circumstances of our 
advanced and complex campus co.i.^ ni ty can no 
longer be left to our present overworked stand- 
ing committees supplemented by infrequent special 
reviews. There must be some facility for both 
continuing self-study, and continuous trial 
change. The studies must be sustained rather 
than spasmodic j the changes must be experimental 
rather than permanent. 



Moreover, we must always be on guard against aimless or 
wasteful experimentation that may weaken our existing areas 
of strength} we must also always be ready to eliminate by 
constant review elements of existing programs which are 
themselves a source of weakness although once they were 
vital. We must remain flexible and open to changej we must 
be in a position at all times to eliminate dry rot. And 
we must have some means by which we can constantly be stimu- 
lated to our conversation about education wi thout having to 
stop fulfilling our normal duties and responsibilities. 

Here my recommendation borrows shamelessly from 
the Berkeley experience and by all odds the most successful 
feature of the reforms at that great university undertaken 
in implementation of the Muscatine Report ; 

We believe it is important to establish machinery, 
not to implement any single curricular change, but 
to give continuing consideration, encouragement, 
and financial support to all worthy proposals 
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for educati onal devel opment . Such machinery 
must combine both an academic and administrative 
responsibility: on the one hand it must study 
and plan for improvement j on the other it must 
help these improvements to be carried out. 

My reconmendation is an effort to modify the Berkeley 
machinery to suit our special situation and needs. 

I therefore recommend the establishment of a 
Council for Educational Development, with the following 
membership and responsibilities, and that the By-Laws and 
Regulations of Rutgers College be changed accordingly. 

Membership 

1. There shall be seven voting members, the Dean 
of the College who will serve as permanent chairman of the 
Council, and six members of the faculty of the college. 

2. The six faculty members shall be elected by 
the faculty for three-year staggered terms. After the 
first year of operation, two faculty members shall be 
elected each year. Because of the nature of the assignment, 
all faculty members serving on the CouncH for Educational 
Development shall be freed of any other committee responsi- 
bilities in the college. 

3. The Dean shall invite each year chairmen of 
appropriate committees (faculty and student) to sit with 
the Council as ex off i ci o members. 



Res pons i bi 1 i ti es 



1. To stimulate continuing discussion of the 
principles and effectiveness of our educational program. 
To this end the Council shall, among other things, hold 
one well -public! zed public meeting each semester both to 
keep the community informed and to engage as many as 
possible in discussion of education in the college. 



2. To promote experimentation and innovation in 
all areas of college life; to sponsor, conduct, and direct 
continuing studies of the needs and opportunities for 
educational development; to maintain liaison with all 
appropriate committees on campus, standing and ad hoc, 
faculty and student, on matters of educational effectiveness, 
innovation, and for the initiation of experimental courses 
or programs. 



3. To determine policy in matters of educational 
innovation and development, to receive, encourage, and 
authorize proposals, on a limited and temporary basis, from 
any individual or group on campus for which no departmental 
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support is appropriate or feasible} to initiate and administer 
such experimental instructional programs pending their adop- 
tion b >■ a department or other recognized faculty group; to 
arrange for allocation of funds in support of such p. 09 rams 
or courses. An experimental course or program may be con- 
tinued under the authority of the Council for a period not 
to exceed five years^ after which time it will be reviewed 
by the faculty of the college for possible inclusion in the 
regular curriculum and budget, for termination, or for further 
continuation on an experimental basis, 

4 . To report annually to the Faculty of Rutgers 
College on its activities and to prepare, for submission to 
the established committees of the College, reports on the 
desirability of transferring existing experimental programs 
to the regular curriculum. 

5. To recommend to the faculty at the appropriate 
time the granting of a limited number of degrees under its 
own authority. The Council would thus serve as a degree- 
granting agency for any experimental or temporary program. 

It would also undertake to review and accept or reject pro- 
grams offered by individual students for their own under- 
graduate education. If, on the basis of petition to the 
Council, three-quarters of the membership of the Council 
approves of the individual experimental program and the 
rationale for it presented by the student, the Council would 
undertake to "sponsor" the student during his last two years 
and to recommend him for the degree if the program in 
question was successfully and satisfactorily completed. 

The number of degrees the Council undertakes to insure -- 
either in private or group experimental programs -- cannot 
exceed 5% of the graduating class of the previous year, 
except by express consent of the faculty of the college. 

6. To seek to be helpful to any program, depart- 
mental or non-departmental , already established within the 
college which seeks and deserves their support. 

Continuously to evaluate the adequacy of ex- 
isting educational offerings with a view to establishing 
priorities for educational development, and to authorize 
and carry out such studies as may be desirable. 

8. To recommend the allocation of funds i j 
support of educational experiment (new and continuing) and 
to formulate proposals for securing funds for all these 
purposes from university, foundation, and government 
sources . 



This council would obviously have considerable 
authority, indeed authority unprecedented for any ordinary 
committee of the college. But it would be constitutionally 
responsible to the faculty. Liberalization as proposed 
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here could lead to chaos and aimless diversification within 
the college but the organization as outlined has several 
effective controls built into its operation: the role of 
the Dean, the election by the faculty of the bulk of the 
membership, constant reporting to the faculty, the presence 
of ex officio members who are chairmen of college committees, 
the two annual open meetings. In fact, this proposal has 
significantly more checks and overall faculty control than 
the similar body at Berkeley and that group has drawn almost 
universal praise from faculty, students, and administration 
there. Much of the success of such a Council will depend 
on what financial resources it is able to muster. But even 
without new funds, such a body can and will make a significant 
difference for the whole atmosphere in which education takes 
place at Rutgers College. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE OPEN COLLEGE 

ihis report has concentrated on a variety of 
efforts to remove a sense of requirement, restriction, 
and regulation and to replace it with a sense of an 
open college, flexible, changing, finding values in use, 
freeing teachers and students to discover new possibil- 
ities in themselves and in their work. In a desire to 
follow through on this policy of an open college, I 
propose the following: 

1. Grades; Grades continue to be a source 
of considerable student unrest. The general objections 
to grades are well-founded; students would prefer more 
lengthy personal evaluations and they are, of course, 
right. This report recommends something of this sort 
in the work of the Experimental Semesters. But two 
factors of considerable significance make the full 
elimination of grades impossible: (i) the whole system 
of graduate and professional education demands some sort 
of comparative system of evaluation, and grades alone 
seem to serve this function, and (2) I taught for five 
years at an institution where grades were never given 
to students during their residence at the college in 
an effort to do away with unhealthy and anti -social 
competition. Students, instead, were given lengthy 
verbal evaluations. All this did was to intensify 
student interest in grades; never have I spent quite 
so much time talking with students about how they were 
doing and never have I seen such psychological distress 
because they couldn't translate my comments into traditional 
grades. Students demanded to know how they were doing 
comparatively; the sense of competition is not invented 
at the college level nor is it easily eliminated there. 

The pass-fail system is at best a devious device 
that refuses to face any of the i ssues aquarel y. The time 
has come when an open college ought to do just that. 

With all the weaknesses of any system of grading, we 
cannot eliminate it completely. Rather than hide behind 
a growing pass-fail system I propose we take a more 
daring step. The Rutgers College grading system seems 
to me one of the best because it is clean and simple; 
let us simplify it still further. 

I recommend that Rutgers College adopt a system 
of three grades: Distinction, Pass, and Fail for all courses 

1 propose, in other words, the elimination of the grades ot 

2 and 4 ; both are fudge grades. Students as good as ours 
simply should not be allowed any credit for work that is 
not clearly pass work and such work ought to be respect- 
ably satisfactory, a 3 or pass grade, not a 4 . As for 
the elimination of the 2, if is easier to designate work 
of genuine distinction and mark it off from merely 
satisfactory work. 
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Such 3 change in grading might have other 
consequences. There would be no credit for any course 
in which a student did not receive a pass grade (3); 

This would, in effect, raise the general college 
standard. I would recommend at the same time that the 
college stop calculating cumulative averages. If we 
found it necessary to play any numbers game at all we 
could easily note the students of special excellence 
by the number of distinctions (1) he had on his record. 
Thus instead of being forced to use differences of 
tenths of a per cent to "rate" one student over another, 
it would be relatively easier to distinguish truly^ 
outstanding performances. I would hope that rank in class 
and similar distinctions like Dean's List would also 
di sappear . 



2. Exami nati ons; Grades exist because 
examinations exist and examinations exist because 
courses exist and we calculate a college education in 
terms of the number of courses taken and satisfactorily 
completed. If this were the best of all possible worlds 
we would not engage in such a system of accumulation 
and calculation. Students would take what work was- 
necessary to become educated (that is, to meet some 
overall standard set by the college) and then would be 
granted a degree. We are forced in the current system 
to count often too heavily on course examinations and 
too rarely on a system to check on whether the student 
is able to use intelligently and in relationship to 
other knowledge what he acquired in a particular course 
taken earlier in his college career. I would prefer a 
system of comprehensive examinations than our current 
system of course examinations. 

After serious investigation, however, I am 
cc'‘"*nced that such a system for a college of this size 
and -.(is variety is not feasible. This does not mean 
that it is not possible, at least, for some departments 
that wished to experiment along these lines. It does 
seem that in the major field the idea of comprehensive 
examinations as a substitute for course examinations 
might be a possibility, especially if the department had 
a small number of majors. I propose, therefore, that 
any department that wishes be allowed to give student 
majors temporary grades in any course taken in the 
major department and eliminate the course examination. 

In the Spring of the student's senior year the depart- 
ment would offer its majors a comprehensive examination 
based on all the work done in the department ( or done 
for the major in the case of special programs). The 
grade on the comprehensive examination would then 
automatically become the grade in all the courses for 
which temporary grades had previously been assigned. A 
department might elect to do this for all its majors or 
for a special group of honor students; or it might offer 
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the option to its students of either course examinations 
or comprehensi ves. 

In addition to this kind of experimentation, 
the open college ought to encourage a variety of different 
kinds of examination experiences: the take-home exam- 
ination, the oral examination, the analytical essay as 
a substitute for an examination. In a later section of 
this report there is further discussion of tests and test- 
ing. Investigation indicates that there has been an 
increase in short-answer examinations in courses as a 
result of the increase in size of upperclass courses 
especially. There is nothing intrinsically wrong with 
such an examination but the time has come when teachers 
in the college ought to know more about ways and means 
in testing, when the testing function ought to be 
enriched Wiith new knowledge and new skills cur, 'i^tly 
available from experts on testing. There should be some 
annual college publication issued by the office of the 
Dean where experiments in testing conducted on this 
campus or suggestions for such experiments might be 
published for the benefit of the faculty. 

3. Ad Hoc Courses : The open college should 

encourage studer 7 ts, through the Schools, within the 
dormitories, within departments, or by organizing special 
groups for that purpose to establish whatever ^02^ 
courses they wish to, either on their own or wi th the 
help of a member of the faculty or a graduate student. 

In effect, such opportunities have always been open to 
students. However, Rutgers College ought to announce 
its willingness to encourage such non-credit courses. 

The college would require the organizers of the course 
to provide a statement of the aims and methods as well 
as the subject matter of the course and the number of 
students involved. On its part, the college would agree 
to provide some classroom space, would schedule tne 
course and list it as a non-credit ad hoc course 1 n the 
Schedule of Recitations or some sup^emental bulletin 
if the course is organized too late for inclusion in 
the regular Schedule. The organizers would be asked 
to file some report at the end of the course on . 

work that had been done, the books that had been discusse , 
the way the course had proceeded, and some assessment 
of the value of the course. This record of experimental 
ad hoc courses would be preserved and published 
TpeFFi'ps in the same publication referred to in 2 above). 
Any student who wished might have the fact of his 
participation in such a course made part of his scholastic 

record. 



It is high time that students take the 
initiative in organizing courses they believe are 
important for them; if they can't get immediate depart- 
mental, School, College, or Council for Educational 
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Development approval quickly enough, they can easily 
move on their own, with or without the help of faculty 
or the aid of an advanced student. While it would not 
be feasible for the college to grant credit for such a 
course, it could take note of the educational experience 
and make it a part of the college record. Perhaps some 
of these student-organized courses might some day become 
part of the regular offerings. 

With a decrease in the student load, it becomes 
possible for students to take even greater advantage of 
the opportunities already available on campus and many 
new ones proposed in this report. Increasingly, it 
should be apparent to the student at Rutgers College that 
his education is going to be more and more what he makes 

it. 



4. Guidelines: With the establishment of the 

Schools and the acceptance of the idea of more individually 
designed programs for students, efforts should be made 
by students and college officials to publish a guide to 
suggested programs of study. Guidelines ought to be 
proposed and defined. Such a volume might well be regarded 
as an adjunct to the Handbook (and this year's Handbook 
constitutes an achievement of exceptional merit). Such 
a booklet ought to stress not what must be done but what 
can be done by a student in Rutgers College. 

The faculty should go on record in praise of 
the fine job done by the student committee responsible 
for the Course and Teacher Evaluation. The effects of 
this major achievement are still being felt in the 
college and will continue to be felt. The venture should 
be continued with all possible faculty cooperation. 

However, the evaluation might better con- 
centrate on large introductory and basic courses. After 
all, the enrollment in most upperclass courses provides 
a fairly biased audience; students would seldom elect 
such a course unless they wanted to be there, usually 
on the basis of information already received from former 
students in the course. The guide (or some other 
publication like the one discussed above) should find 
some new format for dealing with upperclass courses that 
would allow more discussion of the course, indicating what 
it attempts to do and how. We need some additional 
source of information about such courses than provided 
by the catalog; in certain years, for example, particular 
courses might be selected for extended discussion and 
comment; instructors might even be asked to provide a 
statement of the nature and purpose of the course, some 
information about the methods of instruction and the 
kinds of reading and writing done. Such a guide might 
also highlight whatever kinds of educational experiment- 
ation was in process in various courses during the 



previous year. Two such interesting experiments, for 
example, were attempted in my own department by 
colleagues and we have no record or evaluation of them. 

Several suggestions in this section of the 
report have stressed the need for more exchange of 
information, in the open college, to keep everyone aware 
of constant changes and exciting challenges in Rutgers 
College. 

5. Auditing: In an effort to keep our college 

open and lively, students should not only be allowed but 
should be encouraged to audit any course in the college 
with the consent of the instructor. There are classroom 
exMriences that can be of value for students even if 
they are not officially enrolled in the course. We have 
all heard about dreadful student "shopping around" for 
courses? I am not at all sure it ^ so dreadful or that 
that is the only reason students do audit. 

6. Compulsory Attendance ; The open college 
would not require any official record of attendance at 
any class or at any college function. Any instructor 
could, if he desired, keep a record of attendance for 
his own purposes. He might, in the case of prolonged 
student absence, wish to consult with the appropriate 
officers of the college. But such reports should not 
be required and no instructor should feel that he must 
regard absences as crucial in evaluating a student's 
work. Obviously, if a class calls for much individual 
participation a factor like attendance can be most 
important. But in most cases a decision on the need to 
regulate attendance should be that of the instructor 

i nvolved. 



7. T-Grades: The open college would be 

more liberal in allowing students to hand in work late. 
If it is agreeable to the instructor involved, a 
temporary or incomplete grade ought to be permissible 
even when the problem of lateness is not the consequence 
of illness. Often it is better to allow the student 
extra time to do a good job than to require him to meet 
a deadline and do a bad job of limited educational 
value for him. In any case, this decision should be 
in the hands of the classroom teacher. There are 
occasions when the need for carefully regulated office 
procedure must not take precedence over the educe 'ion 
of the student. Obviously, all instructors should be 
cautious in their use of such privileges. 

8. Convocations : The open college needs a 

way to speak. There have been many occasions--perhaps 
too many in recent years--when the college has felt the 
need to provide some central place of meeting and some 
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central voice to say what appeared necessary on such 
occasions. I recommend, therefore, to the student body 
that they arrange (I) for the possibility of reserving 
somewhere on the schedule for every week a regular special 
hour at which time a convocation of the college can be 
held when deemed necessary by the Student Council and 
that (2) the seniors in the student body elect every 
year some member of the faculty they feel they would like 
to have address them on such occasions. This is, perhaps, 
a little thing, one of the many little things that make 
up a college and help provide it with a style all its 
own. There are moments when the college needs somehow 
to meet in special convocation — and within a few hours 
or daysj there is special significance in having the 
most experienced students, the seniors, select someone 
they would appreciate hearing from at such moments. 

9 . The Juni or Year at Home ; The open college 
would make a more suggestive attack on the problem of 
the relative homogeneity of the student body. This is 
a serious problem on this campus. We are too much alike, 
too much bound together by roughly similar backgrounds 
to be truly open. How do we change the pattern? It is 
possible to change admissions policies or to encourage 
all existing efforts to provide an ever-growing body of 
students from what is now called culturally deprived 
backgrounds. I know how serious that effort has been 
and yet how disappointingly small the results. But here 
is a we 1 1 -developed program worthy of additional student 
and faculty support. 

There is another idea I have proposed for 
some years with no serious response. Many colleges have 
Junior Year Abroad programs (we do)j I have called for 
a Junior Year at Home program. I would like to see the 
college engage in negotiations with colleges in other 
parts of the country, colleges where students represent 
a very different background from that of our own students', 
colleges whose special programs offer opportunities to 
study subjects not offered on our campus (like pre- 
Columbian archeology, for example), colleges located in 
a physical or social environment different from our own. 

The purpose of such negotiations would be to arrange the 
possible exchange of a group of students for one or two 
semesters in the Junior year, to allow their students 
to replace ours on campus while our students are given 
the same opportunity on their campus. Such a program of 
exchanges might prove most beneficial to all parties, not 
only in terms of enriching the personal experience of all 
involved, enriching the life of all campuses by introducing 
new elements, but also in many cases opening up areas of 
study not available locally. V^ile the plan is initially 
designed to keep the campus as open as possible to a 
variety of voices and influences and to provide our students 
the widest possible variety of educational opportunities, 
it might be possible to add to this a program of organized 
exchange of faculty. An exchange of students and faculty 
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was contemplated several 
to seek such a reciprocal 



years ago in a proposal introduced 
relationship with a Black college. 



I recommend to the college the immediate establish- 
ment by the Dean of a special student-faculty committee to 
examine and report of the feasibility of the establish- 
merit of 3 Junior Year at Home Program. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 

The current student challenge to the established 
order on American campuses has centered largely on the 
issue of increased participation in the life of the 
college. Nothing is more central to that life than the 
primary functions of teaching and research and no mean- 
ingful participation can ever exist unless students can 
be actively engaged in those aspects of the college 
situation rather than remaining passive recipients. This 
report has already proposed the use of upperclassmen to 
advise and even teach less advanced students; it has 
stressed the importance of students teaching one another; 
it has urged that every student be given some opportunity 
to "do" as well as to "take" in his chosen discipline. 

This proposal is an effort to extend these modest 
beginnings to achieve student participation in the very 
core of college life. 

I propose that the Dean establish a faculty- 
student committee to undertake the organization and 
promotion of a voluntary apprenticeship program to be 
sponsored by Rutgers Col lege. 

(1) Such a group would first gather infor- 
mation about available ' Is i Economic Opportunity 
grants and other such , ams) that currently can and 
are being used to finance "tudents working for individual 
faculty members and departments on a variety of projects 
assisting in research. 

(2) It would attempt to investigate other 
possible sources for additional funds to hire students 
for such work and would publicize the existence of such 
funds both to students and faculty. 

(3) It would serve as a clearinghouse for 

both students who wanted such employment assisting faculty 
and departments in both research and teaching projects 
and faculty members and departments who had use for such 
assi stance. 

( 4 ) In addition to arranging such opportunities 
involving some financial support for students, the committee 
would encourage students to volunteer to serve as 
apprentices to faculty members (or in departments) on 
research projects involving either library cr laboratory 

or in the classroom as aides in actual teaching situations. 

(5) It would investigate the possibility of 
the involvement of students in the research of the wide 
variety of institutes that exist on the University campus 
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in New Brunswick but which play currently an almost 
insignificant role in the life of undergraduates and 
their education. Hopefully, apprentices could also 
function effectively in at least some of these operation, 
as paid or unpaid volunteer assistants in research^ 

These research institutes could thereby play a much more 
vital role in the educational process. 



(6) It would publicize tie existence of these 
apprenticeship programs as a part of the opportunity offere 
to students at Rutgers College. 



The program would be voluntary; the faculty, 
department, or institute would obviously have the right 
to make its own selection of student assistants or 
apprentices. Students would be free to turn down any 
assignment. The idea behind the program simple: to 
involve students who wished to be involved (either for 
pay if possible, or simply because of the chance pro- 
vided to learn in a new way by collaborating with a "lember 
of the faculty) in these most vital areas of college life. 
This could mean exciting participation in a scholarly 
project of significance, working closely with an eminent 
scholar or teacher and learning much in the process. It 
could mean a newer respect for the ability of students 
on the part of some faculty. It could make for that 
"closer contact" students seem always to talk about 
wanting with faculty. Obvious practical consequences 
follow in the form of free assistance for research and 
teaching, but as in any apprentice system the results 
ought to be mutually rewarding, even if money is not 
involved. 



Once again, the idea of academic credit would 
seem to be inappropriate, but it ought to be possible to 
indicate such apprentice service on the student s permanent 
record and s'ach service would also be of value as additional 
evidence of interest and training for those seeking to go 
on to graduate or professional schools. 



I am convinced that it is important to get our 
students into the classrooms and the laboratories, into 
the library and the studies as more than listeners and 
passive observers. I am convinced that they ought to be 
doing, to be engaged in and aware of what the teachers 
and scholars on this campus are doing. This voluntary 
apprenticeship program is one way in which these ends 
might be achieved. With sufficient promotion anc parti- 
cipation such a program could also radically alter the 
campus style and provide a special aspect of life in 
Rutgers College. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

SKILLS AND TESTING CENTER 




would be an insti 
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This was in part the ideal of the inspiration 
that founded the state universities and it was not all 
wrong. The great mistake, and one that must be remedied 
if the modern university is to become truly contemporary, 
was in that failure to separate those courses that pro- 
vided training and skills from those that were primarily 
concerned with fundamental questions that engaged the 
life of the mind. It is often, but not always, difficult 
to make a sharp distinction. The point is that few 
colleges or universities make any real distinctions at 
all. Therefore, they tend to equate all courses or 
refuse to offer some that would be of value to students 
because they would be difficult to justify as academically 
worthwhile. Worse, they often offer such courses and are 
forced into fraudulent intellectual justifications that 
do no honor to the ideals of learning and truth. 
Universities often do offer adults and the general 
public a whole range of courses that frequently stress 
skills and practical subjects in what are known as 
Extension Divisions. Yet no effort is made to provide 
such opportunities to college students who might very 
well benefit from such work. 

This proposal argues that the University ought 
to provide— through its existing Extension Division or 
through a totally new structure--a whole series of free, 
non-credit courses providing such valuable skills and 
training. Such courses would not have to be taught in 
lock -step with other, more traditional courses; they 
might be given at intervals designed better to serve ^ 
student needs. Some might be designed to use effectively 
the nji.- educational technology. Teaching machines are a 
significant advance and bri 1 1 iantl y sui ted to the purposes 
of teaching basic skills and providing basic drill in a 
wide variety of areas at 'ciie speed and for the individual 
needs of the individual learner. Yet I know of nowhere 
on this campus where there is any significant experi- 
mentation with such machines. Systematic testing in this 
field of new approaches to a whole range of programmed 
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learning with a view to determine overall effectiveness 
and applicability is essential in any modern university 
scheme. The demonstrated success of such devices on 
the level of teaching at least basic skills (including 
subjects like elementary logic, mathematics, language) 
suggests that a skills center might be precisely the 
place to institute some centralized experimentation for 
the university as a whole. (Such a center might 
even^-ually offer short courses— much the way the computer 
services currently do--for faculty interested in using 
aspects of the new technology for their own teaching in 
the college.) 

There is a wide range of skills and subjects 
eminently worthwhile but somehow not in keeping with 
traditional views of the liberal arts, from elementary 
bookkeeping to basketweaving, front basic language 
instruction to techniques of film making, that ought 
to be made available. It is almost as absurd to scorn 
such subjects and skills as unworthy as it is to give 
college credit for successful completion of them. 

Separated from the routine of the academic work of the 
college^ designed to serve and meet specific and 
immediate student needs, offered by competent people who 
are practitioners and need not therefore be scholars, on 
a schedule that best suits the demands of the subject 
and the abilities of the student, such courses might 
prove a truly valuable adjunct to the life of the college. 
There might be, in fact, various courses currently 
taught in the colleges in New Brunswick that might better 
be located in such a center. 

Why not provide easy and free opportunities 
to learn speed reading and typing? Why not a place to 
brush up on mathematical skills or to take elementary 
training in the nature and use of computers or even 
elementary statistics when one does not need or wish 
a full and more academically enriched approach to such 
subjects? Why not teach the basic languages through such 
a program and even provide language refresher courses? 

Why, not have courses designed more conveni entl y to move 
at the pace of the student, something of great import- 
ance in the establishment of basic skills? Why should it 
take a student, for example, two or three years to master 
the basics of a language when more concentrated work 
might make the language available to him when he needs 
it? (The German Department offers a special non-credit 
German Reading course for graduate students. Most students 
who take the course are able to pass a German qualifying 
examination. Yet we offer no such service to our under- 
graduates who might wish to learn a language rapidly to 
meet some felt need and often a more intellectually 
satisfactory one than the "need” of the graduate student.) 
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Since one of the key functions for such a 
center would be to provide feedback into the regular 
teaching program of the col lege— students would approach 
regular academic work with new skills and awareness and 
certain educational techniques would be demonstrated 
experimentally in the center--it might be possible for 
such a center to operate in several ways to make this 
whole area Jf visual awareness play a more meaningful 
role in general education at the college. At the most 
obvious level, such a center might have a division 
responsible for maintaining for the University at arge 
a major collection of audio-visual materials for class- 
room use and a staff competent to assist faculty members 
to prepare for the best use of them. 

The University has repeatedly failed in recent 
years to maintain anything like a reasonable audio-visual 
center. We should have a major library of films, slides, 
transparencies, records, and other similar materials for 
classroom use. We should have effective and operating 
machines to enable us to use such materials and people 
capable of operating them. This should not be an 
individual department matter. We should have, as well, 
easy access to trained personnel equipped to offer 
teachers who wish it the latest knowledge and the newest 
skills in the field of audio-visual instruction. 

Currently, any effort to improve classroom instruction by 
the introduction of such materials and techniques is not 
only unaided by college and university facilities but it is 
actually hindered by conditions as they now exist. Perhaps 
with the existence of such a division in the proposed 
center it would become possible to make awareness of the 
world through the use of eyes and ears more central to 
the experience of our students. 

Since considerable stress is put in this report 
on the ability of students to plan their own programs 
intelligently, on the basis of the best advice and the 
best information, it becomes central to such an experience 
for students to have the best available knowledge about 
their own abilities, aptitudes, and achievements. We 
need some central division of testing to prepare and execute 



such tests as we, as a college, or an individual student 
might find necessary or valuable. The existence of a 
major testing center serving all the New Brunswick colleges 
would pool all existing resources and expand them. It would 
have at least three primary functions; 

(1) The individual student might find what basic 
skills he lacked to do better work and might therefore 
know whether or not to undertake a skills course at the 
center. He might be helped in areas of course selection, 
not simply in the sense that he could learn of vocational 
aptitudes he possessed, but also because such a center might 
provide the kind of tests that would enable him to know, for 
example, where he rated among his fellow students in terms 
of general command in fields like science, social science, 
and the humanities. He might be able to discover through 
testing whether he was ready to take advanced work in 

some area. Such a center might take over the job of 
administering proficiency examinations in certain fields 
and courses. He could|pplso learn a good deal about himself 
as a person as well as a potential scholar from a wide 
battery of tests. From all these tests the student 
would receive great self-awareness. 

(2) Tests more generally administered by the 
center at the request of the college and the records of 
all testing done by the center would provide essential 
information for further changes and adjustments in the 
living curriculum of the college. It is imperative that 
we have solid information about our students. This 
report, based as it is on a thorough reading of such data 
as was available from testing of this sort done at 
comparable institutions and from some limited testing done 
on this campus, recommends that only such constant further 
testing can ever enable us to keep our curriculum flex- 
ible enough to meet the needs of all interests on campus. 

(3) The existence of a major testing center 
on campus might have consequences for the immediate 
educational process as well in providing, for those 
instructors who wished it, help in preparing tests, 
knowledge about new techniques in testing, a fuller 
understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of current 
testing procedures. As long as any testing continues to 
play a role in the life of the college it would seem wise 
to have available the techniqsiies, abilities, and services 
of experts and testing devices useful to the college as 
part of its program of instruction. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 

I really don't know precisely how to describe 
good teaching because there are so many kinds of teaching 
excellence and therefore am more than a little dubious that 
I can point any way to the improvement of teaching. You 
can't make good teachers by offerings rewards and special 
prizes. Obviously, a man's teaching, his ability in the 
classroom (judged at best in haphazard ways) ought to 
count more seriously in matters of appointment and promotion 
than it normally does. But none of this really gets us very 
far. But we can perhaps do something to encourage more 
effective cl.ssroom teaching by improving the conditions 
in which instructors operate or by at least eliminating 
obstacles to effective performance. 

1, Above all other things it is imperative 
that students in the college recognize that there are 
different teachers with different interests and different 
skills. They should learn to appreciate, admire, and 
accept this diversity and should not demand (even silently) 
that all teachers be the same. They must begin by making 
an effort, not to judge a teacher by some rigidly fixed 
standard or by some ideal expectation, to see what any 
individual teacher, following his own philosophy and 
procedures, might in fact have to offer. The student 
should make an attempt to reshape his instruction in • 
classroom to his own purposes and not necessarily try to 
reshape an instructor or his course in his own image of 
what such an instructor or course ought to be. Students 
rightly ask for the opportunity to do their own thing and 
they should extend this privilege to their teachers as well. 

2, This does not mean that the student must ac- 
cept all things that pass as teaching without question. 

The aid that individual instructors can and ought to 
receive from activities like the Course and Teacher Eva! ua- 
tion published last Spring should continue, supplemented by 
as much individual comment and suggestion from students as 
possible. Methods should be found to provide instructors 
with such analyses every year (offered anonymously, perhaps, 
but it would be helpful if the instructor could know how 
well the student was doing in the course). Students tend 

to be terribly patient and strangely embarrassed about 
informing their instructors of weaknesses easily corrected. 
One student told me indignantly about a teacher who mumbled 
so badly he couldn't be understood; another reported an 
instructor who, when he lectured, frequently wrote on the 
blackboard with his back to the students so that for much 
of the time he could not be heard. In neither case did the 
student think it proper to inform the instructors politely 
' these failings. In addition to the kind of evaluation 
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discussed, the new organization of the adviismg sections in 
the major department might also provide an opportunity for 
intelligent discussion of teaching and teaching techniques 
and suggestions for improving both. 

3. Reduction of the teaching load, already 
recommended, is an obvious way to improve conditions of 
teaching. With more time to prepare classes and less class- 
room responsibilities teachers might do a better job. 

4 . The easy availability of aids to teaching and 
the chance to learn from experts about the use of the old 
and the new technology of education (from audio-visual ^ 
materials to television to systems of programmed instruction) 
makes possible innovation in teaching that might improve 
many courses. The same would hold true about the whole area 
of testing and testing techniques. 

5. Good courses depend on rethinking and redefining; 
the best of courses grow stale. Yet it is rare for leave to 
be granted to anyone to improve a course. I know of two 
instances in my own department where men took considerable 
time and energy to redesign courses long criticized by the 
undergraduates and by others on the staff. Such work was ob- 
viously essential, but it required a considerable personal 
sacrifice on the part of the men who assumed such responsi- 
bilities in addition to their on-going obligations. They 
received no special credit for undertaking these burdens and 
in one instance one faculty member was criticized because 

as a result his scholarly output lagged. This is simply 
absurd: leave for improvement of teaching must become as common a 
leave for scholarship ^ the college and the university genuine- 
ly believe in course and teaching improvement. 

In addition to practice of regular leave, semester 
or full year, I would argue for the possible use of Summer 
School as a locus for work on course improvement. Could not 
an instructor (especially in the larger introductory courses 
in which teaching or laboratory assistants are used) with 
some ideas about remaking a course propose a kind of institute 
for the summer in which such a course might be designed or 
where some experimental syllabus might be tested with the 
teaching assistants participating as students (possibly for 
course credit?) and a limited number of regular Summer School 
clients enrolled as both students and "test animals?" In 
this way there could be a regular Summer School salary for 
the instructor that would really be a way of underwriting 
the redesign of a course. Presumably, the teaching assistants 
might be paid, receive credit, and certainly by the Fall be 
more thoroughly trained so that their participation in the 
course during the regular school year would be improved. 

6. The College should urge the officials of the^ 
University to seek immediately some budgetary grant -- similar 
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to that currently making possible the effective work of the 
Research Council -- to finance a Council on Teaching as a 
sign of the University's genuine concern for the advancement 
not only of learning but also of teaching on all campuses 
of the University,* 

I believe, further, that if such a Council is formed 
that it should consider applications for leave from teachers 
proposing to work directly on improvement of teaching and 
courses but also from those who may wish to engage in some 
sort of community or public service work of one kind or another. 
Such leave and the experience it might afford could have an 
important and salutary effect on the teaching a man might do, 
the kind of courses he might give, and even the kind of re- 
search he might produce. Paid leave for public service should 
not, therefore, be regarded as something extra or special; it 
can play a role in shaping the life style of the college and 
improve what happens on the campus and in the classroom. 

It is about time that the University and the College 
recognize that often faculty members regard themselves as 
concerned citizens who might be able to make a special contri- 
bution off as well as on the campus. This is in keeping with 
the great ideals of the state university; it would also draw 
more closely together the campus and the wider world. 

7. Of all of the many problems on campus to which 
I do not know the answer, the most baffling is the increase 
in the size of classes. We can talk of overall load reduction 
but what can we do about growth in course size? The problem 
looms larger in the immediate future when new students at 
Livingston College will probably be availing themselves of 
work in our upperclass courses more regularly than our 
students will be able to enroll in such work at our sister 
college. (This is a problem for the immediate future only; 
generally, for example, the balance between Rutgers College 
and Douglass has resulted in a fairly equal interchange of 
students. ) 



The apparently obvious ar.d rational answer is to 
add more teachers and more course options. It sounds rational: 
it doesn't work. A rough study of the three most popular 
departments at three institutions reveals that, on the con- 
trary, if students elect to take courses in a department in 
sufficient numbers to lead to the hiring of additional 
personnel the result is that the total department tends to 
pick up still more students; the greater the va'*iety of 
offerings in a department the more readily students under- 
take to do work in that department. Certainly, popular 
courses rarely decline in appeal; they tend rather to increase. 



*Col lectors of Rutgers' reform proposals over the years 
will recall this one is not new. 
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One answer would seem to be to offer additional 
sections of the more popular and highly sought after courses 
rather than proliferate new more highly specialized courses. 

The sectioning of larger underclass or introductory courses 
would ulso be a more desirable way to use what new personnel 
is available. Teaching assistants and even undergraduate 
apprentice teaching assistants might provide valuable service 
in handling sections for discussion or tutorials in large 
courses. In seme cases it would be possible for such sect ons 
to take off, in a sense, on their own and develop a kind of 
specialized seminar group within the limits of the larger 
lecture group, working on a project or projects related to 
the basic outline of the course but more specialized and 
keeping within the interests of the students in that section. 

The way to solve the problem is not to cut off 
enrollments. There obviously must be limited enrollments 
in certain courses; every department, for example, ought to 
be able to offer its majors a chance to work in a small - 
class situation "doing" or "reading" in his field. But 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong with the large lecture 
course; it remains an important and valuable means of teaching. 
It can, as suggested, be adapted to a variety of uses by 
sectioning. Obviously, this report is dedicated to the 
view that no student should have to expect all of this work 
to come in this form; he should be assured the chance for 
a variety of kinds of classes and instruction. But cutting 
off of enrollments, limiting the number who can take a 
course, while understandable (and on rare occasions because 
of the lack of classrooms of sufficient size) all too often 
deprives a student of the very work from which he would 
most profit because of his interest and motivation. Schemes 
to provide places in a course by rank in class or any other 
such device have no place in an open college. To force a 
student to substitute courses in which he has limited interest 
or for which he feels no need shows a special kind of bureau- 
cratic callousness and suggests to a student that one course 
is the same as any other course. It is intellectually ir- 
responsible to tell a student that all he needs is a number 
of courses and that the college really does not care whether 
he wants those particular courses or not. Here, without 
question, the means is determined to defeat the end! 

8. In spite of criticism to the contrary, some 
of the very test teaching done on any campus is done by 
teaching assistants. Some of the criticism is no doubt justi- 
fied but even then it may in fact be the responsibility of 
the department and the professor for whom the teaching 
assistant works. Clearly, there must be a more sustained 
effort to instruct the teaching assistant in what to do in 
the classroom, to supervise what it is he does do. The new 
graduate program in the History Department, for example, 
gives all of its first-year students in American history 
some brief experience in classroom teaching under supervision 
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with careful preparation and criticism as part of the regu- 
lar training. Such a policy might well be instituted by 
those departments in which some comparable scheme is not 
now inqseration. 

One of the problems of the teaching assistant as 
teacher may rest in his title itself. The image created, 
for the undergraduate and perhaps for the teaching assistant 
himself, may be a bad one. Couldn't we somehow find a new 
description of his function? Would it upset the nature of 
the university if he could somehow become an instructor 
rather than a TA? If such a change could be made, perhaps 
departments could make the next step: treat all such new 

"instructors" as members of the staff of the course at all 
times. They should obviously be involved in all stages of 
the planning for a course whenever possible (this would 
mean careful appointment and assignment of these instructors 
in the Spring for the following year, if at all possijale). 

You may get better teaching out of instructors if they are 
involved and if in a sense the course was in some part 
theirs to shape. Hopefully, they would also learn from 
such participation. Final responsibility for the nature 
and content of the course rests with the faculty member in 
charge and he cannot yield that responsibility. But certainly 
treating young instructors as colleagues makes for a better 
overall course experience. 

9* There is a growing resentment everywhere on 
campuses toward faculty members who take time from their 
teaching or their contact with students to engage in research 
and writing. There is especially considerable annoyance 
expressed when faculty members absent themselves from campus 
to take leave for such purposes. Any good college must 
stress research and publication} this whole report assumes 
the maintenance of the highest standards of scholarship on 
the part of the faculty and the most rigorous scholarly 
standards expressed in classroom offerings. 

It is usually a fact that research leads to the 
improvement of the quality of a man's teaching. But all 
too many times students fail to see this consequence; they 
do not see the value or significance for them of a man's 
research. To break down this gap in understanding and to 
make it even more apparent that the scholar is after all an 
integral element in the college life, I propose that every 
member of the college who receives a research leave (whether 
such research is sponsored by the university or not) be 
required as part of his leave to find a way of reporting 
back to his college community on his return to campus, in 
the form of a formal lecture, an informal talk, a special 
seminar, etc. Such a report might be best made to the 
department or the School; or it might be made to a larger 
college audience. It should involve some discussion of what 
he has done, his methods of procedure, his discoveries, his 



problems. Thus the students would get some sense of the 
process of scholarship, some sense of participation in a 
cominunity of scholars. No doubt the faculty member will 
some day publish his findings but why should it not also 
be his responsibility to his college to share with its 
members the excitement and difficulties, the achievements 
and failures of his own research? I am aware that similar 
procedures do already exist in some departments, I f. opose 
that this be extended so that it becomes a college regula- 
tion and a condition of leave. 



RECOMMF^n*T|ON: 

THE 



I'he time has come, in the interest of mal stain- 
ing a flexible and open college to call into so 'OLjs 
question the whole operation of the current scho.olo^ 
with its 75-minute periods and its strange dis; ibution 
of class hours • It would appear that any cSnC; |o 
that schedule would have to be New Brutiswiek-=widG in 
scope and therefore I would recommend that the college 
urge the Provost to undertake to establish a riiversity- 
wide committee to recommend possible changes in the 
current scheduling practice. 

There are several major objections generally 
voiced: (1) 75 minutes is simply too long a period to 

maintain effective student coneentrationi (2) the 
current arrangement is much too inflexible; it makes it 
very hard to break down large classes, for example, into 
smaller sections for one meeting a v^eek, something 
becoming increasingly desirable in many courses; (3) the 
existing pattern is very wasteful of student and faculty 
time. 



The present arrangement generally assumes 
that all courses are very much alike and that they can 
therefore be easily taught within the same time frame. 
Obvious exceptions were made in the orn^inal scheme: the 

language courses, some large introductory courses, for 
example. But no further exceptions are allowed and any 
readjustment of course meeting arrangements is virtually 
impossible. For some courses the current schedule means 
not only too long sessions but also too lengthy a period 
between class meetings. 

I have heerd several proposals for revision of 
the schedule, but I hesitate at this stage to make any 
specific proposal other than to urge a restudy of the 
whole operation based on a more thorough canvass of the 

faculty and the students. 

0 

I would like to see Rutgers College attempt 
one experiment, if it should become possible with a new 
scheduling pattern. I have seen it in operation on 
two other campuses and have been impressed with the 
results. The idea is a simple one; there is one day 
during the week (generally a Wednesday or a Thursday) 
on which no classes are held. Students are thereby free 
to spend the whole day in reading, research, and writing 
uninterrupted by the need to attend classes or to face 
any other obligations. Such a day of work, study, and 
contemplation has proven itself elsewhere as a valuable 
addit-on to the schedule. The students are truly able 
to accomplish significant work and the breather the day 
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provides from the routine of classroom work seems somehow 
to refresh everyone. 

It might be possible, if such an arrangement were 
to become feasible under a new schedule proposal, to use 
that same day of student freedom from classes as the one 
day on which all faculty meetings--inc1 uding departmental 
and commi ttee--might easily be scheduled. It is especially 
important that faculty meetings can be held when there is 
more time for full and effective discussion and debate. 

The current pattern of 4:30 meetings generally means it 
is difficult to meet for more than an hour or an hour and 
a half and no faculty with any serious issue of academi . 
policy to discuss can possibly complete its business within 
such a short time. 

Certainly the time has come to reconsider the 
possibilities of schedule revision (I think even the 
question of Saturday morning classes, since this is no 
longer a commuter college primarily, and the question of 
evening classes for undergraduates ought to be reopened). 
Above all, we want ^*'e most flexible possible schedule, 
designed to make possible the maximum kind of individual 
variation to encourage different kinds of teaching and 
experimentation in presentation of materials. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 
LIBRARY AND BOOKSTORE 



The heart of any college is its library — and 
Rutgers College doesn't have one. High on any l^^t of 
priori ti'i -ught to be the establishment of a workable 
undergrad-.^ce library. The current Rutgers University 
Library serves too many functions to be a fully effective 
instrument in undergraduate teaching; the demands made upon 
it are simply too great. 



During the iast two years under acting director, 

Dr. Norman Stevens, the library has, however, tried to make 
every effort to make itself of service to the teaching staff 
and the undergraduates. Yet in spite of heroic efforts and 
intelligent cooperation previously denied, the liorary is 
still a source of genuine discontent to faculty and students 
alike. The reserve system simply fails to operate; the lack 
of a system of effective book recall hampers most effective 
use of the library for teaching purposes. 



Insofar as the library is an aspect of the teaching 
situation in the college it would seem reasonable to assume 
that in those areas most directly associated with its 
teaching functions, policy decisions should be made not 
simply by the library but by the library in col laboration 
with the college. Expression of policy positions and college 
needs by the faculty of the college and its c^mittee ought 
to play a significant role in the governing of the library 
in these matters. Such would involve, among other things, 
decisions about hours and days open, reserve policy (which 
is strictly a teaching function) and recall policy. 



There must be a significant effort to keep the 
library open longer hours and most especially on days when 
there may be no classes; the tendency for the library to 
shorten hours or not open at all during times when tnere 
are official recesses in the college calendar does not make 

sense. 



But all of these suggestions are less significant 
than some basic reform of the reserve system. The reserve 
room itself is simply not big enough for the demands of 
readers requiring books and courses requesting space to 
shelve books for reserve. It remains possible, in spite of 
constant complaints, for a student to take a volume from 
reserve early in the day and keep it without using it all 
day long, depriving other readers of the opportunity to read 
it. There is no effective file of what books are on reserve 
and one cannot discover this easily; you have to know the 
course for which a title may be listed on reserve to know 
whether that title is in fact there. 
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I would propose that the current reserve operation 
hp limited to books that would be available for only a 
limited period (let us say 2 hours) and that fines would be 
rtituted if a book is not returned within that time period, 
i c^rd catalog - alphabetical by author - would be main- 
tained in the reserve room listing all the titles on the tw - 
hour reserve. 

Any faculty member would be asked to limit the 
number of books placed on two-hour reserve and intended for 
r Reserve room! But in exchange for this self-imposed 
limitation, the library would agree to “3, 

tagging books left in the stacks but designed for special 
reserve purposes; there could be books designated as two-da^ 
books that would have to be returned within the t mes 
specified or face a fine; other books might clearly he tagged 
one-week books and treated in a similar manner. I" °ther 
words, I am proposing that there be severa 
all intended to make reading material easily available to 
the maximum numter of students who wish to use ^hem. Any 
college interested in effective teaching ought to know how 
important reading done for the work of a course can he and 
the effort to replace library use with paperbacks purchased 
by the students simply does not work in all instances and 
grows more and more expensive every day. We need a more 
flexible reserve system, one that keeps a minimum number of 
students in the unpleasant reserve room at any time and yet 
provides the maximum opportunity to get at reading material 
essential to the operation of an effective course. 

The bookstore has improved so clearly in recent 
years that it seems almost criminal to continue to berate 
it for the job it is not doing and for the job it seems, 
in fact, unable to do. We do not have a genuine college 
bookstore, however, and even the collection of paperback 
volumes is unsatisfactory. But the store stocks almost no 
hardcover books of value and while its range of magazines 
has improved over the years, it remains pitiful. 

There has been so much talk about this problem 
over so many years that one despairs of finding any answer 
that will work; like the library it just goes on riot working 
toward the end of making the kind of over-all academic 
^environment essential for quality education. 



Perhaps the solution might be a significant off- 
campus venture of faculty and students in organi-mg a 
cooperative bookstore. The idea ought to be exarmned once 
again; it has great appeal not only because it would mean 
that policy could be determined by those whose interest is 
at stake but also because the operation of such a venture 
is in itself a valuable and interesting experience for all 
who have ever played a part in such an enterprise. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

COMMITMENT TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 



There is no issue more vital in the current 
student protests and demonstrations around the world 
than the question of the proper relationship between 
the college and the wider community. It is good that 
it is being raised and important that we keep it, as a 
college, ever before us, for it represents some of the 
most fundamental moral and political concerns in the 
Western tradition and calls into question the whole 
definition of education itself. The discussion of 
these issues can be translated into an effective educa- 
tional service not only for our students but for all 
members of the college community. Faculty members, too, 
debate these matters and make private decisions about 
their own relationship with the non-academic community, 
and administrators face serious questions in accepting 
grants and undertaking projects at the behest of the 
larger community. 

This problem takes on a special coloration on 
the campus of a college that is a part of a state 
university. The basic assumptions behind that extra- 
ordinary idea in, the history of modern education, the 
American state university, were that the university would 
be of service, that knowledge would be made useful, and 
that the educated nian might serve and enrich his 
communi ty. 



One reason for our lack of a proper self-image 
at Rutgers and therefore for our lack of essential 
respect for ourselves and our fellows is a peculiar 
view of a state university which is prevalent among 
Students# and perhaps some of the faculty as well. For 
too many students to be part of a state university means 
to lack the prestige of other colleges. The whole idea 
of the state university needs to be reinvigorated in 
New Jersey; it needs to be endowed with special signifi- 
cance both for the state as a whole and for the students 
who are privileged to attend its university. 

For these reasons, I propose that as a college 
we undertake the obligation of individual and collective 
service to the state and to the local community, and 
that we do so to keep alive the great debate about the 
proper relationship between society and its educational 
institutions and to reinvest the idea of the state 
university with new significance. 

What I have in mind is something relatively 
general at this stage. Many of our students, of course, 
are already involved in a variety of projects that serve 
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^ew Brunswick or an even wider community; there exist 
:"thwhi1e program of internships n var.ous govern- 
mental agencies. I propose, however, that we 

an assumption that all of our stu of ^ the college 

two of their last three years as '^^^’^ers of the con g 

community, dedicate at least two 

equivalent thereof) in some self-selected area of 
service to the wider community. This wou d ® 
a nUssary and vital part of --ryon^ s educan ^ 
experience and a characteristic of the life style 
Rutgers Col lege. 

Students would often be able to use the skills 
and knowledge acquired in the college; undoubtedly, in the 
oractice of such service they would be learning much of 
value. But I do not propose that this service be 
another course or a means of amassing credit, 
the ideal of education and knowledge for 
this should be a free grant of time, ^ ^ 

in exchange for the gift of education which the state 

itself makes. 

I propose that the college establish a standing 
committee on the Community Service Commitment composed o 
faculty students, and that official of the college, 
work ng through and with the Office of 

College and the Dean of Students designated by the Dean as 
the r^pon^•ble executive authorised to organize and 
coordinate such activities. Various 
organizations that already exist on 

aroups to units of the university such as Urban Studies, 
Labo? Relations, Eagleton, Alcohol 

currently play such a limited role in the life of under 
gradates) be called upon to provide guidance and some 
Ladership in the development 

Surely, cooperation with the Graduate School of Education, 
the Graduate School of Social Work, and possibly even 
the Medical School might prove fruitful here as we 

Students seem anxious for involvement! the 
college should foster such involvement There shoul d be 
no specific set of projects that must be “''‘‘®T«l<en or 
even any particular definition s^tvice. ^ach student 
should Lme to his own decision about how he ^es^an 
serve. While there will obviously develop ^ 
programs administered by the committee and its 
officer students should be encouraged to work i-p their 
^w^ rdUs ^id proposals. Above all, f « 
tion about the meaning of service must ' 

must be fullest discussion and debate; each student 

and the committee. It is important that 
ethical and political implications be brought 

open debate. 
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Further, to insure this end, I propose that every 
Spring there be held a special convocation of the college 
on the Convnitment to Community Service. At such a public 
occasion the college would have an opportunity annually to 
reaffirm its participation in this program, to renew its 
covenant for service; faculty, students, and administrators 
would have a forum to debate anew issues involving the 
relations between college and society. The issue of how 
we best can serve, the issue of what is demanded of the 
citizen, the issue of our obligations to the state and 
society, the issue of the relationship of learning to 
life, the issue of the relationship of the university to the 
world-none of these will ever be settled. They will 
remain central in our vision of education at Rutgers 
College, a part of the State University of New Jersey. 

This proposal is not a requirement in the traditional sense. 
It represents rather a willing acceptance by our students 
of one of the fundamental ideals identified with the 
college, and Rutgers College will be known as that college 
that accepts a commitment for community service as a^ 
necessary characteristic of membership in its community. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

THE RUTGERS COLLEGE PROJECT 

The recoinmendations of this report have argued 
the need for more complete and effective involvement of 
students and faculty? that requirements and restrictions be 
replaced by cooperative efforts to build individual col lege 
programs that make sense as a whole in terms of individual 
needs and interests and that are developed as the result 
of wide discussion and consultation? that the total campus 
environment must be considered as an essential part of the 
curriculum and of learning? that there is a need to provide 
even more effective centers on action and work on campus in 
an effort to improve a sense of overall identification and 
provide the college with a life style all its own? that we 
keep at the center of our learning and teaching strong 
departments increasingly made responsible for encouraging 
their major students to see their particular subjects in 
the most meaningful total context of humane or liberal 
studies? that we introduce a series of new programs centered 
around key issues designed to achieve that same end, stressing 
the interrelatedness of various kinds of learning without 
the loss of the special sense of discipline. The ideal of 
a Rutgers College education, I have insisted, ought to be 
increased awareness of the world, of the various kinds of 
phenomena and experiences and the ways we can best make such 
awareness effective and meaningful for the individual and 
for society. 

Nowhere has the report seen fit to recommend the 
establishment of special interdisciplinary courses. Rather, 
it has proposed structural change that might encourage or 
sponsor such activities and has argued that intelligent and 
thoughtful program-making might well foster on the part of 
the individual student an even more significant sense of^ 
such interrelationships. It has assumed that such individual 
effort to think through relationships betv/een studies might 
be an even more effective way than interdisciplinary courses 
designed to do the work for the students rather than en- 
couraging them to do it themselves. 

The proposal I make here is yet another attempt 
along these lines and an attempt ambitiously -- perhaps too 
ambitiously -- designed as well to implement almost all the 
other goals referred to above. 

I propose that each year Rutgers College undertake, 
as a total college project, the analysis of a special sub- 
ject, a special "question of the year." 

I propose that once such a topic is accepted and 
a committee of students and faculty members is established to 
administer the Rutgers College Project for the year an effort 
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be made to encourage all teachers who might be able in all 
courses where it might be relevant to include some reading, 
discussion, or analysis of the question or perhaps to emphasize 
it more centrally than they would have previously. Further, 

I propose that additional efforts be made to make the question 
central to discussion and to the life of the campus by con- 
centrating on various aspects of it in many activities usually 
considered extra-curricular: lecture series by distinguished 
visitors expert on various aspects of the question; symposia 
where ooth students and faculty, visiting and local, read 
papers, discuss or debate issues; special seminars on various 
aspects of the question, special informal discussion groups; 
the preparation and distribution of special reading lists 
and the active cooperation of the library and the bookstore 
in providing material; the use not only of lecture visitors 
but of film series, art exhibits, concerts (when possible) 
to provide yet additional perspectives on the theme. The 
possibilities a'^e, of course, almost literally endless: the 
point is to attempt to achieve a mobilization of all resources 
on campus and to encourage as total a participation as possible 
so that as many as can be encouraged do participate and what 
is more important do contribute. Each from his own interest 
and perspective, from his own studies and discipline can bring 
something special to the total analysis; each, hopefully, can 
take away from such participation with others with different 
interests and from a different academic base, something new 
of value. Thus by the mobilization of such total campus 
facilities and talents, by the use of every means available, 
the whole campus each year for a part of its effort is engaged 
in the most extensive and exciting interdisciplinary project -- 
without having to design special courses and create new 
structures or even finding new financial resources. 

I need not emphasize how this kind of effort might 
break down barriers between groups and disciplines and how 
the kind of interaction suggested might lead to a greater 
sense of total Rutgers College identification: this would 
be something in which a1 1 Rutgers College were participating 
(or more honestly could participate: I have no illusions that 
anything, even a football game, can or even should provide 
for total participation). Such a project ought to be re- 
garded as basic each year, however, to the life of the campus — 
a center of intellectual life shared by the full college 
membership. 



Such a question or theme would have to be selected 
a year in advance and an undergraduate and graduate student- 
faculty committee to oversee the operation would of necessity 
have to be established at the same time. The committee's 
job would be difficult — the correlation of a variety of 
activities and the arrangement of facilities, etc., and if 
the idea were adopted I would propose the designation of some 
official who might serve permanently (perhaps an assistant 
dean, part time teaching, part time administering) as Rutgers 
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College Project Director. Work on the conmittee itself 
would clearly have significant educational value — for 
both faculty and students who served for effective sponsor- 
ship of such a program in any year would require considerable 
learning, consultation, and even a little research. 

I would finally propose that the results of each 
year's analysis -- a summary of the program, the bibliography, 
the best papers or lectures given, transcripts of the best 
discussions or seminars, pictures of exhibitions, etc. 
an edited record and perhaps evaluation of the year's work on 
the project be published (if at all possible) by the Rutgers 
University Press so that at least all members of the college 
might obtain a copy. In fact, a truly effective program 
would result in a volume that would be a valuable contribution 
to scholarship itself. Such a volume, once again, ought to 
be edited by the committee, students as well as faculty. 

The additional experience of editing and publishing would 
be of considerable educational benefit to students. But most 
significantly, at the end of a college career any student 
might possess, not only a yearbook, but also four volumes 
representing the results of intellectual adventures in which 
he played a personal role. How many college students can 
make that claim? 

Obviously, I have been very general in spelling 
out the possibi 1 i ties involved. There are clearly many 
more — Henry Rutgers students might decide to undertake 
theses related to the question of the year, for example -- 
that would occur to a committee and that might develop over 
the years. Obviously, the whole idea rests on the need for 
the utmost cooperation (unless, for example, some instructors 
and some courses do not participate in some degree, the idea 
of a more total involvement becomes less significant.) The 
point would be to relate what does go on in the classroom 
to what goes on on the campus as a whole which, hopefully, 
will finally suggest an even wider link to the world beyond 
the campus. 

This discussion has been, perhaps, much too 
general. I might better make the concept clearer if I 
sketched in a slightly more specific proposal that I have 
already made to the Dean of the College about a possible 
program for next year. Next fall we will "celebrate" an 
anniversary; it has been 40 years since the Great Depression 
of 1929. While there are obviously many studies of the 
impact of that event, there is really surprising . little 
analysis of many questions of importance. Could we not use 
the occasion for an effort to achieve a full-scale assault 
on all aspects of the question, what in fact was the impact 
of the depression? (Our final summary volume title; Rutgers 
Col lege Analyzes the Great Depression . ) 
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There is hardly a field of inquiry that could not 
be called upon, if not simply to analyze the impact of that 
event in terms of the techniques of its discipline, then 
surely to investigate the special impact the event might 
have had on the discipline itself, its ability to operate, 
the kind of problems it might have focused attention upon 
because of the event, the changes in institutional structures 
which affected it as a discipline. Obviously demographers, 
economists, sociologists, historians, students of the arts, 
historians, and sociologists of science and technology 
would be immediately involved. There are clearly any number 
of courses already given on the campus in the humanities and 
the social sciences where it would not be unfair to expect 
possible cooperation in terms of additional or even new 
stress on problems related to the depression (even courses 
not dealing with historical material or with the 20th century 
might raise a more general problem about the consequence of 
any other or more generally, an)j^ depression, . The effect 
on individuals and families; on child-rearing and psycholo- 
gical theory; on schools and education; on scientific inquiry 
and technology; on housing and health; on religion and 
philosophy; on literature and the arts; on architecture 
and urban development; on rural life and agriculture; on uses 
of the natural environment; on the blacks as well as on • 
itmii grant groups; on politics and basic political institu- 
tions; on labor and business enterprise; on language and on 
a total life style — here is just the beginning of our 
questioning. We would think of this in terms of raising 
questions; it might well be the case that some inves iga io 
would reveal that there was no such impact or that other 
factors might be more significant or that those changes that 
did occur, if any , were better attributed to some other 
influence. “We might indeed find the whole issue a debate 
about whether there was any significant influence at all 
that could be assigned to an event like the Crash and its 

aftermath. 



Such a project (and it is more obviously one I 
would think of because of my own interests and my own discipline) 
might seem initially to have little significance for the 
sciences. But is this true? Aren't there significant 
questions that can be raised about biological and even genetic 
consequences, in terms of nutrition, eccVgical issues, 
oroblems associated with public health and medicine, with 
mental health and psychology? Aren't there consequences of 
some significance involved, moreover, for the study and 
practice of science, perhaps, and for the development and 
utilization of technology? Aren't there questions that can 
be raised about the relationship between economic events like 
a depression and the relationship between man and his natu 
environment? And, further, isn't it possible that simply 
raising the question about the possible consequences of an 
event like the Crash for some of these other disciplines 
valuable in broadening an awareness among practioners of those 
disciplines? 
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And the events of 1929 and after were not confined 
only to the United States; the questions involved are ob- 
viously international ; the chance for comparative analysis 
becomes possible as well. There is almost no field that 
could not be in some way involved, therefore. 

Two other facts about this particular theme: 
first, we know that there is currently a considerable interest 
in the 1930' s among many students — the films and the 
fashions perhaps most especially -- and also a considerable 
sense of dissatisfaction as well with the ways in which the 
1930' s attempted to solve the problems of the day; second, 
an examination of the impact of the depression brings 
students face to face with the immediate world from which 
their parents emerged, from what remained at least a 
of backdrop in the lives of their parents. To understand 
this world and to evaluate critically its problems and the 
responses to these problems becomes therefore especially 
injportant. The comparison of two generations -- one facing 
the world of depression and the current one facing a world 
with its Special brand of disasters -- and how they responde 
would be in itself valuable. (There were, for example, ^ 
student movements on college campuses in the 1930 s -- sigm 
ficant and vital ones; what happened to them and why?) 

This proposal -- tentative and vague as it is — 
is offered only as an illustration of the kind of question 
or theme to which the college might address itself. In the 
course of any four-year period subjects would come under 
analysis that touch more fully some of the more central 
concerns of many kinds of disciplines but that still might 
be effectively approached from various perspectives. But 
it should be obvious that even a theme like the one proposed 
can adapt itself for significant involvement of a great many 
minds and talents on campus and could well be a focus for 
concentrated activity of the kind suggested previously — 
a more or less total campus involvement making for a total 
educational experience for those who wish to participate 
(and, indeed, with such a center vigorously developed it 
would be hard for any students to miss some of the impact 
from the Rutgers College Project). 

One final footnote: the idea of the Rutgers College 

Projects brings into sharp relief the whole question of the 
involvement of the total campus environm^t in the process of 
education. A movie series, an art exhibit, a concert 
these are not events unrelated to the educational opportunities 
and experiences of our students. No one would wish that all 
such events on campus be strictly structured, but one might 
hope that relevant academic departments might be given more 
often a vnice in determining part of such programs so that 
they might in fact be able to play a more significant total 
role. It is important to make very effort to relate such 
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activities with the academic program of the college when 
it is possible and meaningful. The idea of the Rutgers College 
Project provides one such mechanism. But surely the Depart- 
ments of Music, English, Art History, for example, ought to 
play an even greater role than they do in helping to provide, 
in part, for an "extra-curricular" program of events in the 
college that makes curricular sense. 



RECOMMENDATION: 
THE BLACK STUDENT 



This report has not, up to this point, done 
more than allude to special needs and interests of 
black students on campus. This was ^ 

obvious that the fundamental aim 

suaqest ways to liberate the overall system so that 
the individual needs and interests of all students can 
be better satisfied without 

or lack of dedication to the principles of f anemic 
discipline and scholarship. This would include all 
students, black and white. 

The record of the college in this area 
shows a series of significant beginnings. Many years 
ago under the brilliant leadership of the late Paul 
Til let, a large al 1 -uni versi ty committee was for^ied, 
dedicated to investigating the problem ^ 

student in the state and on the campus. Out of this 
activity came many achievements, including a P*‘°9 
conducted by many dedicated people at Douglass at 
Rutgers for discovering and helping young men and women 
from culturally deprived backgrounds to attend their 
state university and to be able to achieve 
admissions officers of the universities ^ 

have worked diligently toward this end. ^t least a 
decade ago the work offered in the program in American 
Civilization on this campus almost always contained 
themes or problems related to the whole series of 
questions about black man in white America and the 
nature of black culture itself. For at least five 
years the Department of History has offered American 
Negro History among its courses. There have always 
been courses in Political Science and Sociology that 
also concentrated attention on relevant problems; 
currently the Political Science Department has added 
still another special course. Furthermore, we have had 
every assurance that Livingston College has been making 
determined efforts to undertake substantial and serious 
work in African Studies and these efforts are being 
effectively and enthusiastically supported by the 
responsible members of our own faculty. The whole idea 
behind the Federated College Plan will, of course, mean 
that such work when available will be open to students 
at Rutgers College as well. 



The decision made to allow black students to 
live together, if they choose, in dormitory sections is 
in line with the principle of student organization of 
their dormitory experience proposed in this report . it 
is unfortunate that this decision and that permi tti ng 
the blacks to maintain their own fraternities provided 
no princip e of exclusion of non -blacks is involved 
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were made without full discussion and debate in the faculty 
of the college, which ought to have the significant 
voice in deciding on any such policy as vital as that to 
the academic environment of the campus. But these 
decisions were, I believe, proper ones* 

Obviously, all these steps are in the night 
direction: fuller knowledge and awareness of any problem 
or area is valuable; self-organizati on of all students 
is an important part of the educational process. But no 
suggestions made thus far come close to dealing with the 
urgent problems of education for many black students in 
white urban America. I was much impressed and 
influenced by the exceptional magazine venture called 
the Rutqers Afro-American J ournal published on this 
camous last S^Tng. ItTelped convince me, along with 
other reading I had been doing, that we need a more 
radical solution to these problems than has thus far been 
proposed. As some of you may know, during the extensive 
conversations and private musings that followed in the 
wake of the death of Martin Luther King, I offered a 
proposal to some colleagues and members of the uni versi ty 
administration. I provide a bare outline of the idea 
again, if only to stimulate discussion. 

If it is true that the educational system at 
most Northern liberal arts colleges is oriented toward 
the special needs of the white middle class, and if 
it has little direct relevance to the life of the black 
student from the ghetto who hopes most especially to 
work for the improvement of his own people, it is 
obvious that we need something far more dramatic than a 
few courses in black history or black music, is 
obvious, too, that the idea of trying to deal with this 
enormous problem and pretend you can furnish at the same 
time an education designed primarily for a radically 
different student with radically different backgrounds 
and needs is to refuse to face up to the real question 
and resort instead to a pious fraud. We need a whole 
new experimental program, perhaps a whole new black 
college designed not as a segregated institution but as 
one of our system of growing federated colleges to 
which any student, white or black, can be admitted, wit 
the same option open to students in that college to take 
work in any of the other colleges of the university in 
New Brunswick. We have, after all, a college for women, 
not to defend the system of the segregation of the sexes 
but rather because there was (and I take it is) a 
belief that somehow there are special needs and interests 
that women have as women that are better handled in a 
separate woman's ;ollege. These same arguments might be 
made to hold more tellingly for black students. The idea 
is at least worth testing in the context of a Northern, 
urban. Federated College Plan. And just as all women will 




not have to attend Douglass (with the opening of Livingston 
College) similarly not aHi black students would have to 
attend the new experimental college proposed here. 

The design of the program of such an experi- 
mental college would have to come from those in and of 
the black urban world, from those who know about and 
understand the special needs of those countless able 
young Americans from culturally deprived oackgrounds 
(or better, who represent a cultural background different 
from our own): people expert in knowledge and experience, 
black students, the black community and its leaders, the 
scholars, white and black, and the educators who might be 
in a position to devise such a college. It might have a 
drastically altered admiscions policy, perhaps even taking 
talented youngsters who haven't finished high school. It 
must, in any case, think all questions anew froin a fresh 
base and premise; it must not try simply to graft a 
program on to a more traditional college one. There are 
•iver 7OO3OOO blacks in the state of New Jersey and in 
spite of extensive and intelligent efforts by Rutgers 
over the past several years that constituency has not 
found a significant representation within the state 
university. Something needs to be done. 

I offer this proposal with some hesitation as 
a spur to discussion. The point is a clear one: if there 
is anything that is going to be done to create what can 
be regarded by black students as an education "relevant" 
to them and the society from which they came, it will 
have to be something well beyond the traditional kind of 
courses and the adjustments of living arrangements they 
have been demanding. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

HONORS 



This report will make no recommendation in this 

area. Investigation revealed that the current situation 

laraelv satisfactory in most departments and in h 
was larg y * Further, I am now convinced 

rhll'any'"rk tl’'s;re^g;hen Honors Programs in the coiiege 
must await the more imroediateiy important tasks of general 

reconstruct! on • 

There is serious dissatisfaction with the Henry 
Rutaers program and I would recommend that the conm.ttee 
in charge mLe a full investigation for subsequent repor 

seLed more yalued for its Mnsic 

hfalned vou get into graduate school) than for its 
valSe. ^However, in view of my own position rec^end. g 
variety and maintaining the need to ^erve different 
■ T certainly would not recommend abolition of the 

rnterests, I certainly w , j^^Hly to (1) see 

program. Rather, I urge invcat-iya /o\ f,-nH what 

She? sentiment really is aoout ‘5%P^°9ram, (2) find what 
ideas exist to improve it; one of the most frequency 
sigSsted was some kind of initial seminar 
an students involved; and (3) discuss the 
if the new course load proposal is adopted, should the 

ienry Rutge^ Project s?ill be a 

or« HLter (a frequently offered proposal)? 



\ 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

SUMMER SESSION 

This report has no recommendation to make in this 
area except to propose a more serious effort to investigate 
it. We need a thorough study of the Summer Session and its 
operation, especially in relation to the needs of the college. 

I simply found myself unable to undertake this task with 
any pretense at thoroughness. A previous suggestion about 
the use of the Summer Session as a base to test new course 
design opens up other possibilities as well. Many students 
report they especially benefit from language instruction 
during the summer because the program is intensified (more 
work in shorter time period). There rti'ght be a key to 
something of value here. 

Most departments play the rather silly game of 
pretending, however, that they can offer the same courses 
they do during the regular year in reduced time, keeping an 
accounting of the number of hours spent in the classroom 
as the significant guide to the equality of course offerings. 
This is obviously absurd -- part of the gross American 
educational game of counting and certifying. Courses during 
the summer ought to be special and different} the rare op- 
portunity that such a summer session might provide to under- 
take different and more unusual intellectual ventures that 
more readily can be handled in the time available is seldom 
seen as a challenge (except in some of the remarkable N.D.E.A. 
institutes that have been held). Why cannot the institute 
pattern be br'^adened to include more and more summer session 
work} that is, why can't we organize and give similar kinds 
of courses for students who wish to take them, not necessarily 
restricting them to teachers? 

We need a more thorough-going and imaginitive 
approach to Summer S‘=5Ssion and we must stop pretending it 
is just another regular session speeded up. But such a 
full-scale investigation and set of proposals will have to 
await another investigation. 
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CONCLUSION 

Somewhere behind all that I have written lies a 
belief: "Man is greater than the purposes to which he can 
be put." Behind it, too, if sometimes forgotten in the heat 
of someone's zeal to remake the educational world in the 
light of one particular doctrine or another, are the: simple 
truths about this conversation we call education. As one 
English philosopher* would have it: 

As civilized human beings, we are the inheriters, 
neither of an inquiry about ourselves and the 
world, nor of an accumulating body of informa- 
tion, but of a conversation begun in the primeval 
forest and extended and made more articulate in 
the course of centuries. It is a conversation 
which goes on both in public and within each 
of ourselves. Of course there is argument and 
inquiry and information, but wherever these are 
profitable they are recognized as passages in 
this conversation... Conversation is not an 
interprise designed to yield an extrinsic profit, 
a contest where the winner gets a prize, nor is 
it an activity of exegesis; it is an unrehearsed 
intellectual adventure. . .Education, properly 
speaking, is an initiation into the skill and 
partnership of this conversation in which we 
learn to recognize the voices, to distinguish 
the proper occasions of utterance, and in which 
we all acquire the intellectual and moral habits 
appropriate to conversation. And it is this 
conversation which, in the end, gives place and 
character to every human activity and utterance. 

I have come to the end but there is no ending; if 
this report has any significance it is not as a blueprint 
for a new heaven or even a new earth but as part of the 
process of thinking and rethinking, part of the process of 
building and rebuilding that should come to characterize 
education at Rutgers College. It is a contribution to the 
conversation. 

I have sought to provide a sense of what that 
process might be for the college and for its students; I 
have proposed modifications in structure, program, and policy 
to help us identify ourselves, to find our special style of 
educational life; I have tried to open the way to an open 
college, free of restraints and rigidity, open to experience 



*Michae1 Oakeshott, Rationalism in Pol i tics and Other 
Essays (London: Methuen"] 1962) pp. 198-199. 
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and experiment without forgetting 

inq and rigorous scholarship; I have tried to suggest the 

re-r r:h:?:Te: fr- 

pheno^Sl^'aJd experiencS'en^Jurther, an f 

Tg^ii^rar^rucrtirnitr^^ 

re;ared:::^:io;":"pi:"r^?;Tf?is;;Ss’::?^ 

rreSa : ?nd^^id"uir;-ni:^t'':ii:h’arjh: 

enablerfur graduates to make decisions relevant and meaning- 
ful for society. 

The magic word is relevance; but 
is no single relevance, no one and only way in which things 
can relate. The faculty must show the students a J 

of relevancies; the students must learn to use the fa^uUy 
and their learning for their own purposes 
their own relevancies and not assume somehow that their 
teachers can or will give them "instant relevance. We 
must in the best sense, actively use one another in 
total process that is our mutual education but '^® "®^®'‘ 

forget that man i^ greater than the purposes to which he can 

be put. 

In a sense, this report is unnecessary; Miss 

Marianne Moore said it all some ti^me ago in her poem The 

Student" and all I ask of those who truth 

they take away from it at least the beauty and the truth 

found there: 



"In America," began 
the lecturer, "everyone must have a 
degree. The French do not think that 
all can have it, they don't say everyone 
must go to college." We 
incline to feel 

that although it may be unnecessary 

to know fifteen languages, 

one degree is not too much. With us, a 

school — like the singing tree of which 

the leaves were mouths singing in concert— 

IS both a tree of knowledge 
and of liberty-- 

seen in the unanimity of college 

mottoes. Lux et veri tas , 

Christo et e cclesiae . Sapient 
felici . It” may be that we 
have not knowledge, just opinions, that we 
are undergraduates, 

not students; we know _ 

we have been told with smiles, by expatriates 
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of whom we had asked "When will 
your experiment be finished?” "Science 
is never finished.” Secluded 
from domestic strife, Jack Bookworm led a 
college life, says Goldsmith; 
and here also as 

in France or Oxford study is beset with 

dangers, --'i'lth bookworms, mildews, 
and complaisancies. But someone in New 
England has known enough to say 
the student is patience personified, 
is a variety 

of hero, "patient . u 

of neglect and of reproach”--who can hold by 

himself.” You can't beat hens to 
make them lay. Wolf's wool is the best of wool, 
but it cannot be sheared because 
the wolf will not comply. With knowledge as 
with the wolf's surliness, 
the student studies 

voluntarily, refusing to be less 

than individual. He 

"gives his opinion and then rests on it”; 
he renders service when there is 
no reward, and is too reclusive for 
some things to seem to touch 
him, not because he 

has no feeling but because he has so much. 

There is nothing lore I can addo Miss Moore's 
student is -- and rightfully == no longer very patient, 
and no one has ever seen fi'i 'no odd patience to my vast 
list of virtecso But even if everything I proposed ware 
to come into being immediately^ blie process would^not end 
for Rutgers College, for the enci is never in sighto Perhaps 
we should all be satisfied == of us who are and will 
be Rutgers College -- if we can say with a contemporary 
bard and seer 

I'm doing the best that I can® 

And I've got to admit it's getting better 
A little better all the time® 



